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FERRUCCIO BUSONI 
1866 - 1924 


DR. KONBAD MARI 


T SEEMS FITTING, FIFTEEN YEARS AFTER 
his untimely death on July 27, 1924, to 
survey Ferruccio Busonis work and to 
discuss what he has left and what he might 
have left, had he lived longer, to posterity. 
To most people who knew his name he was, 
as his biographer Edward Dent states *, one 
of the greatest pianists of all times. Few 


people, perhaps, are familiar with his com- 
positions, for these works are not too easy to 
approach. [ven in his own day, Busonis ad- 
mirers were only too ready to share the com- 
mon opinion that a man excelling in one ca- 
pacity, that of a great virtuoso, could be only 
a second-rate composer. Bernard Shaw, with 
his uncanny insight, foresaw this prejudice 
when he wrote to the composer that he should 
produce his compositions under another name, 
since the public would never be induced to 
believe that one man could be so supremely 
great in two departments of music. During 
his lifetime, usoni shared Franz Liszt's fate. 
Yet the facts that Liszt's compositions are 
alive today, and that we recognize him as 
one of the most original composers of his time 
should compel us to undertake a fresh analysis 
of Busoni’ music. It is my belief that it will 
repay the effort. 

A strong prejudice frequently met with in 
connectton with Busoni is that he was more 
of an intellectual than an emotional musician. 
It is true that he planned his compositions care- 
fully and that he was given a great deal to 
thought about musical principles and the fu- 
ture of music. He wrote the New Esthetics 
of Music, he developed a new notation of 
music, and he dreamed of new scales and har- 
monies. 


* FERRUCCIO BUSONI, A _ Biography. By 
Edward J. Dent. Oxford University Press. This 
book, a true literary masterpiece, is tremendously 
interesting reading. We recommend it to the 
attention of our readers. Editor. 
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Benvenuto, 1904 


Busoni and his son, 


No great work of music exists that is not 
based on an elaborate plan; only people with 
insufficient musical education believe that a 
symphony of Haydn or Mozart, for example, 
could ever have been written without preme- 
ditation, not to speak of a fugue by Bach. 
And nobody will deny that Leonardo da Vinei 
was a great painter besides being a great 
thinker. The big obstacle, however, to the 
general public's appreciation of Busonis com- 
position was implied in his virtues. He would 
never do anything to please the average listener 
in order to become popular. His music, con- 
ceived in an esoteric way, never could be forced 
down to the level where easy successes are to 
be achieved. For Busoni, music was an art de- 
rived from mysterious sources to be executed 
in an accomplished manner by masters. 

This tendency to aloofness has been noted 
in many of Busoni's compositions. Most of 
them, it has been said, are not immediately 
appealing to the listener. It is true that the 
listener may have to become acquainted with 
more of his works to understand the hidden 
relations and allusions. It may seem that they 
were written for a small circle of adepts and 
admirers, ready to follow every enunciation 
of the master with devoted attention, but this 
is not truly the’case. The same tendency was 
once found in literature in the works of 
Thomas Mann and James Joyce, but their 
audiences have since grown and are sull grow- 
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assume the task of finding secret treasures 
and they are certain to be compensated for 
their labor. 

There is the question of harmony. Now, 
unusual harmony has almost always at first 
aroused repulsion in the general public. but 
there has always been in music a trend to- 
ward extending the realm of harmony. The 
contribution of a composer to the world of 
music can almost be measured by the extent 
to which he deviates from the heritage-of the 
past, at least in our time, when the classic 
music, often considered harmony merely an 
devotee of polyphonic (i.e., many-voiced ) 
music, often considered harmony merely a 
incidental phenomenon subordinate to the more 
important principle of giving each part of the 
score its own individual line. Harmony, in 
the beginning, was the result of the simulta- 
neous sounding of different parts. Therefore 
harmony may be further extended by poly- 
phonic writing. 

That the progress of piano technique and 
of harmony led Busoni to use both, even in 
transcriptions of works by Bach, is another 
thing for which he is blamed. But there are 
two methods of approach to this type of mu- 
sic: either to adapt oneself to the old style of 
reproduction or tq adapt the music as though 
it were written in our own time and for our 
own instruments. For Busoni, music was 
something eternal and abstract, already in ex- 
istence before it was written and independent 
of the material means of reproduction. In 
his opinion, therefore, it did not matter if the 
character of reproduction was changed or if 
harmonies were altered according to a more 
modern feeling. 

Taking all this in consideration, it may be 
asked whether it is worthwhile at all to enter 
the carefully defended realm of a composer 
who surrounded it with so many fences. The 
answer is that whoever is appreciative of a 
great character, striving for the highest ideals 
and for supreme achievement in art, will be 
richly compensated by a study of Busoni's 
works. 

His music may be defined as the expres- 
sion of an idealistic, thoughtful if somewhat 
melancholy mind, a mind fond of solitude and 
seclusion, endowed with a deep knowledge of 
art and human nature, a mind fully aware of 
the beauty of life and gifted with a keen 
sense of humor. He was not the type of re- 
volutionary who spurns the old masters. On 
the contrary he spent the greater part of his 
life studying them. The Bach-Busoni tran- 
scriptions (they were so famous that people 
thought that Busoni’s name was Bach-Busoni) 


ing. There will always be a public willing to 
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Busoni and Sibelius, 1921 


comprise seven volumes, and the Busoni edi- 
tion of Bach's works for clavier numbers 25 
volumes. Furthermore he edited and adapt- 
ed Beethoven, Mozart, Liszt (whom he great- 
ly admired), Schubert, Schumann and seve- 
ral other composers. 

After a long period of writing that clearly 
shows the influence of his predecessors, Bu- 
soni broke away from their style and found 
his own. but even in his later period he 
sometimes deliberately combined his own 
work with that of the old masters as if to 
show that there is a certain unity in art re- 
gardless of the varying styles of different 
times. A characteristic example of this is his 
Fantasia Contrappuntistica written during a 
concert tour of the United States after he had 
met Bernard Ziehn and Maiddelschulte at 
Chicago. Ziehn then had theoretically solved 
the problem of Bach's unfinished quadruple 
fugue in The Art of the Fugue and Busoni 
used the discovery in his Fantasia. Bach had 
planned to use four themes in one but left 
only two completed and the third up to the 
point when the three themes sound together 
for the first time. Ziehn had arrived at the 
logical conclusion that since the main theme 
of The Art of the Fugue was not one of the 
three it would be the fourth, and he demon- 
strated how the four of them could be com- 
bined. Now the Fantasia Contrappuntistica 
contains not only the four themes but even a 
fifth one added by Busoni. The whole work, 
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not written for any especial instrument [it 
was recently effectively performed on two 
pianos by Zadora and Steuermann at a recital 
in New York. Ed_] consists of a choral pre- 
lude in the true Busoni style, the three Bach 
themes somewhat adapted, an intermezzo and 
three variations, the quadruple fugue, the 
choral again and then a final stretto (a final 
development of a fugue for the sake of ef- 
fect). In the blending of what we regard as 
Bach's ripest mastership with the work of a 
much younger genius with similar ideals, this 
composition is unique, a work that inevitably 
deeply moves the attentive listeners. 

More than any other of Busoni’s composi- 
tions for piano, the sonatinas should be re- 
commended for the study of his individual 
art. The titles alone express their individu- 
ality. He called them sonatinas, because he 
modestly thought they did not deserve to be 
called sonatas. Perhaps his elegies and more 
especially that brilliant piece All/talia, a hymn 
to his native land ending in gay Neapolitan 
style, appeal to a broader- public. 

\ peak of his individual technique and 
artistry is attained in hts masterly Toccata, 
consisting of a Prelude, Fantasy and Cha- 
conne. This splendid work was written in 
1922, two years before his death. In it we 
find, based on the old forms, an entirely new 
style of figuration and harmonic invention 
wholly convincing by virtue of its polyphonic 
greatness and tonal beauty. When he lived 
in the United States, Natalie Curtis aroused 
his interest in American Indian melodies. He 
used them for his /ndian Diary, the first book 
of which is written for piano, a work which 
should be of particular interest to American 
people. [Fgon Petri, the Dutch pianist who 
was a pupil of Busoni, has played the Indian 
Diary, for piano, on a Columbia record — 
No. 69010-D, Ed.] The second book of the 
Diary is written for small orchestra. A more 
claborate use of these melodies was made by 
Busoni in his Jndian Fantasy, for piano and 
orchestra. [Karl Krueger intends to present 
this work in one of the coming programs of 
the Kansas City Philarmonic Orchestra. Ed.]. 
Of this work, Stokowski said after giving it 
its the first performance with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra: “I consider this the most impor- 
tant new step in the development of music 
since Debussy first began to break fresh paths 
in tonal and harmonic relations. It will have 
a very deep influence on the trend of music 
in the future.” It fits into all that is known 
about Busoni’s character that neither in this 
work nor in his great piano concerto does the 
piano part, in spite of its enormous difficulties, 
ever give the impression that the work was 
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written simply to display virtuoso qualities. 
Here again we have proof that Busoni did 
not think so much of practical requirements 
as of expressing what his genius had con- 
ceived. 

This same attitude we find in his operatic 
works. Here, of course, it must be remem- 
bered that in Germany, where Busoni had 
found his second homeland, almost nothing 
was impossible in this field. In his day in 
Germany, there existed more than a dozen 
opera houses of the highest standard richly 
endowed by the state and the communities, 
opera houses always anxious to present to 
their educated public the newest works. A 
composer of Busonis fame could be certain 
that his work would be eagerly awaited by 
the public. Despite this fact, he did not enter 
the path to popularity by deliberately writing 
music or selecting librettos that would secure 
a wide success. For Busoni, to write operas 
was to express the deepest conceivable ideas, 
(as he did in Faust), or to dwell with his 
favorite subjects (like the tales of Hoffmann, 
from which his Brautwah/ is taken, or the 
Italian opera Arlecchino). Or again, to illus- 
trate his beloved Gozzi, for whose Turandot 
he wrote incidental music. He despised the 
realistic style of such Italians as Mascagni 
and Giordano. He believed that operatic mu- 
sic should express the supernatural and mystic, 
that it should accompany actions, like march- 
ing and dancing, and that it should depict peo- 
ple in gay mood, when they feel like singing. 
He did not think that opera required tense 
action and great human emotion, and since 
his libretti are not those of a professional 
dramatist they lack that essential impact with- 
cut which operas hardly can exist. In Braut- 
wahl he exploits sarcasm and the grotesque, 
and in Faust, philosophy. In Arlecchino he 
accomplished, however, a truly delightful 
work, full of witty satire and gay philosophy, 
a comedy best suited for a puppet stage. 
[There are plans to produce it next season 
in Philadelphia with the orchestral part ar- 
ranged for two pianos. Ed.] 

Despite the fact that there is small chance 
that Busoni’s operas will be performed on 
American stages, there seems no legitimate 
reason why the orchestral suites taken from 
his Brautwahl, Faust and Turandot should not 
be played by American orchestras. They re- 
veal the rhythmical strength and subtlety of 
his orchestral writing, the flowing inevitability 
of his most original melodies and his new 
coloration. 

As for his chamber music, the first violin 
sonata, which won for. him the Rubinstein 
prize, is certainly a work that could at least 
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be as popular as the Franck sonata. His se- 
cond violin sonata gives us more of the later 
Busoni, a serious work, imposing in its clarity 
and rounding out of the thematic material. 
Then there are his second string quartet. his 
Concertino for Clarinet and his Divertimento 
for flute, al. ot which would certainly en- 
rich the programs of musical amateurs and 
societies as well as professional concerts. [The 
Concertino has been presented several times 
by Alfred Wallenstein and his Sinfonietta 
over the Mutual Broadcasting System with 
great success. It has been rumored at various 
times that one of the companies had arranged 
for a recording of his performance. Ed.] 

To return to the question put before us 
fifteen years after Busoni’s death — what has 
Busoni left us that will outlive the memory 
of those who knew this unquestionably great 
personality? In his transcriptions of Bach's 
works he left us an outstanding contribution 
to piano music; in his orchestral works he 
left the expression of a new personality com- 
parable in its seriousness and high standards 
to the greatest in art; in his piano music, be- 
sides his masterpiece, the Fantasia Contrap- 
puntistica, he left a comparatively small, but 
nonetheless very personal, sincere and im- 
pressive group of pieces; and in his chamber 
music we find works of the highest value. In 
every one we note the true image of a great 
man. 


Among the recordings of Busoni’s original 
compositions are highly desirable versions of 
his third, fourth and fifth sonatinas. The 
third sonatina — subtitled Ad usum infantis, 
composed for Madeleine M——, the child of 
one of his American friends — as well as the 
intensely expressive Christmas Day 1917 So- 
natina (the fourth), are played by Michael 
Zadora, one of his favorite pupils (Friends 
of Recorded Music discs 23 and 24). Zadora’s 
sensitive performances of these two works 
are especially interesting because he was not 
only the last pupil but the last person to play 
for Busoni. This happened sometime in June, 
1924 (Busoni died on July 27,) when Zadora 
paid a visit to the sick room. Dent tells the 
story: “The pianoforte in Busoni’s music- 
room had been silent for many weeks. Sud- 
den!ty he asked Zadora to play for him. The 
big doors leading to the music-room were 
thrown open, and Zadora sat down to the ir- 
strument. On the desk lay Mendelssohn's 
Songs Without Words. Zadora began to play 
the Venetian Gondola Song. Venice—Trieste 
—was it a last farewell to Italy? Busoni could 
bear it no longer; he sat up and burst into a 
paroxysm of tears, By the end of June he 
was so weak that he hardly seemed to realize 
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either his surroundings or his own condition.” 

Egon Petri, another pupil of Busoni, plays 
the Sonatina super Carmen, a clever little work 
based on themes from Bizet’s opera, which 
impressed Busoni powerfully. (Columbia disc 
68740D). Then there is a recording of the 
deeply moving Fantasia on Bach's Christ du 
der helle Tag, dedicated to Busoni’s father, 
played by Petri (Columbia disc 69127D). 
Petri also plays the /ndian Diary, which we 
have already mentioned, on Columbia disc 
69010D. 

Claudio Arrau, the Brazilian pianist, has 
recorded one of the Elegies, Die Ndchtlichen 
(Polydor 90025). This recording, however, 
dates back ten years, and may not be easy 
to obtain. 

There are several recordings of the Busoni 
arrangements of Bach's works. First and 
foremost is the one that Edwin Fischer made 
of the organ Prelude and Fugue in E flat 
major (Victor discs 1960-61). Then there is 
a recording of the Chaconne played by Johana 
Harris, which is not entirely satisfactory but 
preferable to the version by Ernst Victor 
Wolff (Victor set M-506). 

And last there is a recording of the familiar 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor played by 
Percy Grainger (Columbia disc 68003D). [A 
recording of Busoni’s arrangement of Bach's 
D minor Concerto was recently issued by Po- 
lydor — played by Borowsky and the La- 
moureux Concerts Orchestra. Ed.] 


LOUDSPEAKER 
BAFFLES 


ROBERT S. LANIER 


ONE LOUDSPEAKERS, SINCE THEIR INTRO- 
duction some ten or more years ago, 
have been mounted in every conceivable 
and inconceivable position, in such a vari- 

ety of structural doodads, that looked at stead- 

ily and whole, the subject has a strong ele- 
ment of fantasy running through it. This 
element of the hyperbolic has attached not only 
to the shapes, but also to the claims, or rather, 
hopes, of astounding tonal qualities that ac- 
company many of the new mounting systems. 

It is almost like the search for Eldorado. 

The search, if not all of the findings, is 
real, and has been caused by: (1) the disad- 
vantages of the cone loudspeaker as an acous- 
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tic instrument; (2) the great promise of coun- 
teracting these disadvantages in the baffling 
structure. The element of dissatisfaction, of 
ever new attempts to solve the problem, has 
arisen because the problem has, in fact, not 
been completely sotved, but also largely be- 
cause the achievement of any given baffling 
system is very hard to assess and is subject 
to considerable personal interpretation. 
Principal villains of this piece are the three 


main shortcomings of cone loudspeakers: (1) 
they generate fwo air waves, one from the 
front and one from the back of the cone, 


which are out of phase, that is, opposed to 
each other; (2) the cone of average size, con- 
sidered as a means of putting the surround. 
ing air into motion, loses efficiency sharply be- 
low the middle of the bass register and above 
a point in the mid-high range; (3) the vibrat- 
ing structure is subject to a series of peaks 
and resonant points that make the response 
very uneven. These are such a 
constant feature of cone loudspeakers that N. 
\W. McLachlan, one of the foremost authori- 
ties on loudspeaker acoustics, was led to write 


resonances 


that “all cone speakers known at present are 
based on resonant systems.” 

The problem of the two interfering waves 
amounts in practice to a series of cancella- 
tions through the bass register, since it is the 
bass frequencies that travel easily from the 
back of the cone around to the front to cause 
trouble. In general, the longer this path from 
hack to front, the lower the frequencies at 
which serious interference takes place, so that 
good. bass response. requires a large baffle at- 
tached to the edge of the speaker, which will 
force the back wave to travel a respectable 
distance, not less than eight to twelve feet 
—before reaching the front. 

Obviously, complete separation of the two 
waves would have great advantages, and this 
is the meaning of the “infinite baffle’. One 
immediately thinks of putting the speaker in 
a tight box but complicated effects due to 
the enclosed air column and to reflections from 
the sides and back of the box, make this a 
confusion worse confounded. A 
speaker in a tight box behaves comewhat like 
a drunken sailor on a circular stairway; but 
if the box is reasonably large, say one by four 
feet for a twelve-inch speaker, and is heavily 
lined with sound-absorbing material, such as 
rock wool or cotton batting, such a box makes 
a very satisfactory baffle. 

Another form of infinite baffle is the fami- 
liar hole-in-the-wall mounting, with the back 
of the speaker open into the next room. This 
has been a favorite with experimenters and 
music lovers who build their own. Getting 


case of 
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the speaker up out of the way, making it an 
integral part of the room, giving it a very 
rigid mounting and obtaining an extremely 
clear-cut response, free from resonance 
and cancellation effects, all contribute to the 
attractivenes of the wall baffle. But its great 
drawback is its requirement of a veritable 
and sizable hole in the wall. People who own 
their own homes can have a neat opening 
made in the wall, but the rest of us are forced 
into operations involving closet doors and 
“decorative” hangings a harried life. 

The infinite baffle is not the most that can 
he done about the two-wave problem. It is 
apparent that the hole-in-the-wall mounting 
does nothing to counteract point two in our 
general indictment of cone loudspeakers — 
the loss of bass due to the lowering acoustic 
efficiency of the cone. There are several baf- 
ling systems commercially available that boost 
the bass by returning the back wave im proper 
phase, so that, through a part of the bass 
range, the back wave adds to the front wave. 
This means that the bass response is approx- 
imately doubled and the lowered effectiveness 
of the cone is neatly offset. The dimensions 
of the reflecting structure in this type of baffle 
are extremely critical and require careful en- 
gineering, but if it is properly constructed it 
provides an acceptable solution of the bass 
response problem, especially if the amplifier 
has a good bass tone-control and booster. 

It should be pointed out here that a loud- 
speaker's effectiveness is very easily reinforced 
by making the cabinet, or the air column in 
back of it, resonant at some points where the 
speaker is weak. This is by far the most 
usual effect obtained, since it requires very 
careful design to avoid resonance in a speaker 
mounting of average shape and size. But 
cabinet resonance is certainly not the answer 
to the mounting problem. The methods des- 
cribed in this article are all attempts to get a 
more clean-cut and uniform response than 
cabinet resonance can give. 


bass 


Other bafiling methods are available which 
take into account not only the two-wave 
problem and the loss of cone efficiency, but 
also the effect or resonant points in the speaker 
itself. These resonant points have been ac- 
tually a kind of mixed blessing. The books 
on loudspeaker acoustics show that an eight- 
inch cone, for example, effectiveness 
very rapidly above about 3000 cycles per se- 
cond. What actually saves the response in 
this region is a peak due to the mass of the 
cone, usually somewhere in the 3000-5000 
cycle range. This peak is marked in cheaper 
and smaller speakers; in better built ones it 
is heavily “damped”, that is, fattened and dis- 
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tributed, so that the net result is a general 
raising cf the high frequency response. 

At the other end of the scale there is a 
strong peak in moving coil loudspeakers some- 
where between 40 and 200 cycles. This peak 
in the early cone speakers kept the bass from 
disappearing entirely, but of course is not to 
be considered an acceptable bass response. In 
contemporary high quality speakers, especi- 
ally those with large cones, it occurs around 
50 cycles, damped by careful construction of 
the speaker, and holding up the lower end of 
the speaker's response curve, 

Now these peaks, and the others through 
the speaker's range, can be further damped 
if an air column is coupled to, that is, held 
against, the back of the speaker, in such a 
way that the column itself is not resonant or 
subject to reflections. The column can be 
damped with a lining of sound-absorbing 
material. A column of air coupled to the 
speaker in this way not only smooths out the 
peaks, but increases the effectiveness of the 
speaker, especially in the bass, by “loading” 
it, that is, giving it something heavier to work 
against than unconfined air. This is the 
theory, in part, of the “labyrinth” baffle, and 
it results in practice in a clean-cut, solid bass 
that is very pleasing. As in the bass-reflex 
arrangement, the dimensions of a labyrinth 
baffle are critical and must be developed with 
a through knowledge of acoustical engineer- 
ing. The flat box with an-absorbing lining, 
alreacty described under infinite baffles, gives 
considerable loading on the rear of the 
speaker, and is thus, in theory at any rate, 
superior to the wall baffle. 

The problem of the falling off of the high 
frequency response has, of course, been at- 
tacked by using two or more speakers, one 
of them especially designed for the high fre- 
quency range. This has been very successful 
in the projection of sound for talking movies, 
but when it is applied to the reproduction of 
lateral-cut records in the home, it must be ap- 
proached with great caution. The high fre- 
quency speaker is usually made to cover the 
range from 3500 cycles to about 15,000. This 
wide range can be a disadvantage for the fol- 
lowing reasons: (1) amplifiers that reach that 
high are apt to have distortion in the upper 
range, resulting in a harsh quality; (2) the 
records we get now, and apparently will for 
some time to come, have very little on them 
except noise from 7500 cycles up; (3) pick- 
ups now available simply do not reach up 
into this range; (4) the problem of balance 
between two speakers is a delicate one. For 
these reasons it is usually desirable to use a 
single high quality speaker that is capable of 









up to about 8000 cycles. However, if the use of 
a high frequency speaker is actually pleasing 
to the listener, or gives a spatial effect other- 
wise unobtainable, then it is justified as filling 
in some lack in the rest of the equipment that 
is apparent to the listener. 

There are baffle systems on the market that 
put together all the features we have con- 
sidered, plus the one just mentioned above — 
the spatial effect, or the distribution of the 
sound through the room. <A single speaker 
may do this very badly, producing dead spots, 
or areas where a single frequency predomi- 
nates; or the effect of the sound coming from 
a single spot may be so unrealistic as to be 
disturbing to the listener. There is a current 
theory that the sound should reach the lis- 
ener from’‘several directions as it does in the 
concert hall; he should be surrounded with 
sound. One recent attempt to achieve this uses 
a speaker which generates highs from the front 
of the cone, whence they are sent directly into 
the room. The low frequencies are taken off 
the back of the cone through a folded horn 
system which provides loading, and the bass 
notes are sent into the room through two long 
ports at each end of the baffle structure; since 
highs and lows come from different points, 
interesting spatial effects are developed. 

Another system aimed at distributing the 
sound more effectively through the room and 
at achieving a spatial effect employs two iden- 
tical speakers, one facing horizontally and the 
other angled at the ceiling. The writer can 
testify that the resulting reflections gave a 
strong sense of auditory perspective. 

From the foregoing it can be seen that the 
“ideal” baffle is a very elusive quantity. For 
even thougl one can say that separation of 
front and back waves and loading of the 
speaker, for instance, gives very much im- 
proved bass response, there is no way of build- 
ing a baffle that gives “perfect” bass re- 
sponse, simply because such a thing cannot be 
defined with present knowledge of acoustics. 
It is conceivable that an elaborate set of acous- 
tical specifications could be drawn up that 
would describe a very fine speaker, but when 
we consider that these specifications would 
differ for every room, for each amplifier, for 
each recording, and most important, for each 
listener, it is apparent that at present there 
is no such animal as the perfect baffle. 

However, the baffling methods described do 
definitely counteract the faults of cone loud. 
speakers, and result in most instances in satis- 
fying the listener, along with good amplify- 
ing and pickup equipment. How to get what 
you want from a baffle, with your present 
equipment, will be discussed at a later date. 
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MOZART'S “HAYDN” QUARTETS 


PHILIP HART 


N FEeBrRuARY, 1785, AFTER AN EVENING OF 

amateur quartet playing, a proud father 

was informed: “In the face of God and 

as an honest man, I tell you your son is 
the greatest composer known to me personally 
or by reputation; he has taste and also the 
greatest knowledge of composition.” The 
speaker was Josef Haydn and the occasion 
was the performance of the last three quar- 
tets of a set which Leopold Mozart's son had 
dedicated to Haydn. 

Haydn had four years before published 
his Op. 33 set, known as the “Russian” 
quartets. These represented the culmination 
of the formal development of the string quar- 
tet up to that time, and in them Haydn had 
thoroughly established the basic form and 
manner of the modern string quartet. In Op. 
33 and the preceding quartets. Haydn had 
shown the potentialities of the sonata form in 
the four-movement instrumental composition 
and laid the groundwork for much subsequent 
composition. 

It was at this time that Mozart, in his 
twenty-fifth year, entered the picture. He 
made a careful study of the Haydn works 
and the touching dedication of the six quartets 
to Haydn is a sincere acknowl dgemett of his 
debt. However, these quartets go beyond 
Haydn in several respects. In the first place, 
they are on a somewhat larger scale than 
Haydn's early quartets. Furthermore, the ex- 
pression is much more highly individualized, 
both in that each quartet has its individual 
mood, and in that the various quartets become 
vehicles for Mozart's personal expression. 
Haydn was the pioneer in setting forth the 
general form and technique of the string 
niartet, but Mozart was the ‘irst to give the 
form a truly expressive content. One need 
only compare several of Haydn's early quar- 
tets with any of this set of Mozart. As 
Haydn's comment shows, he was not slow to 
realize the full significance of these quartets. 
But he did more than pay Mozart lip-service, 
his later works show indelibly the influence of 
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the younger master on his work, an influence 
he gladly acknowledged more than once. 

These six quartets are the first fruit of 
Mozart's full maturity; when we listen to 
them, it is hard to realize that they are con- 
temporary with the development of the piano 
concertos, and that they precede the great sym- 
phonies, operas, and quintets. In fact these 
quartets are the dividing line between the pro- 
mising prodigy and the great maser: all the 
latent potentialities of Die Entfilthrung, the 
violin concertos, the divertimenti, and the early 
symphonies, are here realized for the first 
time. That Mozart himself recognized the im- 
portance of the quartets is indicated by the 
fact that, though they were planned as a set, 
their composition covers a period of more than 
two years, from 1782 to 1785. 

Although each quartet has its unique quali- 
ties, two remarks can be made concerning the 
entire group. In the first place, each is an 
example of masterful string quartet technique. 
The writing is such that the four instruments 
blend into a unified whole without losing their 
individual identity; to many this is the first 
principle of good string quartet technique. In 
texture they are typically Mozartean in the 
subtlety of the contrapuntal weaving and inner 
rhythms. Secondly, they differ from Haydn's 
work in their greater grace, their more sen- 
sual expression, and their more highly refined, 
cosmopolitan character. There is here a res- 
traint of expression, an air of suavity, com- 
bined with a humanity and sincerity, which 
for want of a better term we can only call the 
Mozart Style. Yet, for all this, they range in 
mood from the sophisticated wit of the B flat 
Quartet to the tragic intensity of the D minor. 

Before considering each one separately, 
let us list the six quartets and their dates of 
completion: G Major (K. 387), December. 31, 
1782; D minor (K. 421), June 1783; E flat, 
(K. 428), June or July 1783; B flat (K. 
458), November 1784; A major (K. 464), 
January 10, 1785; C major (K. 465), January 
14, 1785. It will be noted that they fall chro- 
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nologically into two groups of three, each 
group completed within a period of seven 
months. 

To most listeners approaching Mozart's 
quartets for the first time the G major will 
probably have the most immediate appeal. Its 
ingenuous lyricism makes it one of the most 
instantaneously captivating of all of Mozart's 
works. Moreover, further acquaintance with 
this quartet only strengthens the first impres- 
sion, for the more we know the work the more 
new and subtle facets do we find. 

The most striking quality of the G major 
is its wealth of fine melodies and the brilliant 
manner in which they are presented. This 
quartet is the closest both in style and spirit 
to Haydn; it has the gusto and vigorous qual- 


.ity characteristic of the older man. These are 


reflected in the almost virtuoso brilliance of 
many sections of the work and in the exten- 
sive use of decorative figures, both in the me- 
lodies themselves and in their elaboration. One 
leaves this quartet with the impression that 
Mozart had a grand time writing it. It dif- 
fers from Haydn's works in its more polished 
style and in its lack of the “earthy” quality 
of Haydn. Yet, for all its cheer and over- 
flowing vitality, this quartet, in common with 
so much of Mozart's work, has an element of 
restlessness; this is particularly true of the 
Minuet and Andante movements. 


The joyous quality of the G major quartet 
is reflected in its technical aspect. One might 
suppose that Mozart's first mature venture in 
the quartet form would adhere slavishly to 
the formal prescription. But this is not the 
case. The first movement has a great deal of 
harmonic variety and the development is free 
and rather long. The second movement, a 
Minuet, is unusually long and contains several 
extra themes, the treatment of which is quite 
daring. The slow cantabile movement, one of 
the loveliest Mozart ever wrote, overruns its 
formal bounds several times. The Finale, in 
sonata-form with fugal elements, like the fi- 
nale of the later C major Symphony (K. 
551), contains several daring chromatic pas- 
sages and its formal structure is quite 
unique; an interesting feature here is the re- 
versal, in the recapitulation, of the order of 
first subject and bridge-passage. The work 
closes in a brilliant and rushing coda on the 
fugue theme. 

The D minor quartet, the second in this set, 
stands out not only among Mozart's major 
instrumental compositions, but in all musical 
literature. It is one work in which Mozart 
carried to completion a consistently tragic con- 
ception. The first three movements of his 


later Quintet in G minor (K. 516) may pos- 
sibly point in this direction, but the finale in 
that work does not fulfill this expectation. 
However, in this quartet Mozart has ap- 
proached a formal and expressive perfection 
seldom approached in any other music. 

The tragic concept expressed in this quartet 
is of a different order from that expressed in 
any other chamber music. Literary analogies 
are hazardous, but in this case they may prove 
illuminating. Beethoven's tragedy might be 
said to be of a Shakespearean order, but to 
find a literary parallel to Mozart we must 
turn to the Greek tragedians. The analogy is 
apt in two important respects: on the tech- 
nical side we find the type of treatment 
usually termed “classical restraint”; on the 
expressive side we discover a resigned accep- 
tance of the outcome which does not interfere 
with the fierceness of the struggle. Here 
there is no brooding over Fate, no trace of 
pessimism; only the grim determination to 
face the inexorable. The music of this quartet 
reflects this in its taut melodies and brief, 
fierce outbursts. 

This tragic aspect of Mozart should not be 
confused with his leanings towards Romantic- 
ism discerned by Abert and others, although 
the Romanticism of the other works in minor 
keys is probably connected with the tragic 
element Although the G minor quintet might 
be considered a representative of the tragic, 
a comparison of its first three movements 
with those of the D minor quartet shows that 
the quartet has a different sort of intensity, 
less lyric and more defiant. It is possible that 
Mozart was aiming in the quintet for a trium- 
phant finale, which would complete the Strug- 
gle-Suffering-Victory motif that we find later 
in Beethoven. ‘This is certainly not the case 
with the D Minor quartet; to find an analog- 
ous situation in Beethoven, we must go to the 
Hammerklavier Sonata. Although this is a 
much more intensely personal expression of 
tragedy than the D minor quartet, both works 
have certain qualities in common: grim deter- 
mination, resignation and furious vitality. But 
the tragedy of Mozart is of a different order, 
similar to the impersonality of Greek tragedy. 

The D minor quartet opens with a strong, 
determined theme, characterized by the down- 
ward leap of an octave. The second subject 
is more resigned. An important triplet figure 
appears at the end of the codetta and is used 
extensively in the development and coda; the 
latter also contains a broad swinging passage 
in the cello that is heard briefly before the 
defiant close of the movement. The second 
movement is a halting melody, composed of 
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three-note groups contrasted in the middle sec- 
tion with abruptly shifting moods. The minuet 
is a far cry from the polite dance form; it is 
a ferocious outburst sharply contrasted with 
a rippling little Trio the only really cheery 
passage in the quartet. The Finale is a theme 
and a series of variations which are highly 
diversified and rather remote. The last varia- 
tion is notable for its almost Schubertian lyric- 
ism. The coda brings back the original theme 
with an important alteration; a triplet figure 
is introduced that in its treatment is similar 
to the same figure in the first movement. 
Rather violent manipulation of this figure 
brings the quartet to a shattering close. 

The E flat Quartet is closer to the D minor 
in mood than are the others in this set. How- 
ever, this relation is rather remote; the con- 
necting link arises from the fact that the FE flat 
has a quite serious tone, particularly in the 
first two movements. It would almost seem 
as if Mozart were still under the spell of the 
PD minor and in this quartet were trying to 
emerge. 

The first two movements of the E flat 
Quartet are of a far more serious tone than 
the last two. The key of FE flat jn Mozart is 
usually an indication of power and a greater 
intensity than is found, for instance, in his 
G major works. Although both movements 


are fundamentally in major, thev have a very 


strong dash of minor tonality. The feeling 
of uncertainty which this minor-major shift- 
ing lends is heightened by an unusual amount 
of chromatic writing; this has led some writ- 
ers to find a “Tristanesque” feeling in this 
quartet. Other interesting features of the 
first movement are the use of wide melodic 
intervals, as in the opening bars, and the ex- 
tensive employment of triplets and three-note 
figures which we also find in the D minor 
Quartet. The second movement is quite un- 
usual; it is a continuous series of shifting har- 
monies over a three-note arpeggio accompani- 
ment. In the recapitulation this is slightly 
decorated and added interest arises from the 
extensive use of chromatic phrases. 

The last two movements are lighter in tone, 
yet there is an element of uncertainty here 
too. For instance the principal section of the 
Minuet is alternately brusquely humorous and 
delicately witty. The Finale also has this 
same shifting of moods; it seems as if Mozart 
were first putting his point gently and then 
ramming it home with considerable force. 

From what has been said, it can be seen 
that in the E flat we are confronted with 
changing moods and shifting expression. For 
this reason, the E flat Quartet is probably 
the most enigmatic of the six. 
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The fourth in the set, in B flat, unlike the 
others has strongly contrasted movements 
with apparently little relation between its 
movements. It will be noted when the A 
major Quartet is considered that although 
there may be a mixture of expression in these 
quartets, the moods are inextricably combined 
so that the resulting ambiguity is character- 
istic of the whole composition. This is not 
true of the B flat Quartet; it might be said 
that it leaves the impression of being much 
closer to the divertimento style of highly con- 
trasted and only slightly related movements. 

Here the first movement is gay and witty, 
except for an unusual sombre passage, a com- 
pletely new theme introduced at the beginning 
of the development section. The Finale, also, 
has this same wit and polished humor. On 
the formal side we find tricky syncopations, 
and clever harmonic progressions, some of 
which are quite unusual for the 18th century. 

By way of contrast, the two middle move- 
ments are quite intensely sombre, in fact un- 
usually so. Here there is a restless, almost 
pessimistic, quality that is relieved only by 
the bright melody of the Trio. It would seem 
that in this BP flat Quartet Mozart is trying 
to express two highly contrasted moods and 
that his usual “ambiguity” method does not 
suffice here. For that reason, the separate 
movements of this quartet are much more 
straightforward and simple than in the other 
quartets of this set. 

However, we must beware of thinking that 
this is a commonplace quartet. Together with 
its immediate predecessor in E flat, it is cer- 
tainly a lesser work than the other four, but 
it should be no means be neglected. For the 
subtle wit and polish of the terminal move- 
ments and the intensity of the middle move- 
ments are not superficial. The entire quartet 
reflects that combination of deep feeling and 
cosmopolitan polish so characteristic of Mo- 
zart. 

Of the six “Haydn” quartets the A major 
is possibly the least appealing to one who 
hears it for the first time. It is not as con- 
cise as those in D minor and C major, or as 
charmingly lyrical as that in G major, but 
continued acquaintance with this quartet will 
reveal its intrinsic charm and beauty. 

The main difficulty with the A major Quar- 
tet is that it is the most discursive and for- 
mally unconventional of all of Mozart's quar- 
tets. Technical analysis will show that in this 
quartet the composer has achieved a high de- 
gree of many-faceted expression within the 
framework of the sonata form. In it Mozart 
almost invariably develops his material during 
its exposition; yet the development sections 











are quite exhaustive and offer a great deal of 
harmonic variety. In the slow movement, a 
theme and variations, Mozart gives us one of 
his supreme movements; the variations are 
less definable in their relation to the theme 
than is the case in the D minor, offering many 
melodic, harmonic and rhythmic alterations of 
the theme. This Andante is representative of 
of the spirit of the entire quartet, discursive, 
but with every part subtly related to the whole. 
Only the Finale is at all concise in form; here 
the first and second subjects are almost iden- 
tical and interest is sustained by the ingenuity 
of the development and a harmonic diversity 
rather unusual for the 18th century. But then 
Mozart was never hampered by so-called 18th 
century conventions. 

The technical vagueness is well suited to 
the mixed expression of this quartet. The 
whole quartet is very subdued, except for oc- 
casional mild outbursts; yet it is hard to say 
whether it is gay or sad. However, the gen- 
eral tone of the quartet is one of peace, 
mingled with a querulous restlessness; bfit 
both elements are so inextricably interwoven 
that it is difficult to define the exact mood 
at any one time. For this is in many ways the 
the most subtle and elusive of all of Mozart's 
quartets. 


The C major quartet was probably written 
simultaneously with that in A major; at least 
the former was completed within the space of 


four days after the latter. For that reason a 
comparison of the two might be interesting. 
They are totally different in external charac- 
teristics: the conciseness and vigor of the later 
quartet stands in strong contrast with the dis- 
cursiveness and quiet of the A major. This 
contrast is borne out, not only in a compari- 
son of general mood, but also in an ex- 
amination of the separate melodies and formal 
elements; for instance, the harmonic progres- 
sions in the developments of the A major go 
much farther afield than do those in the C 
major. Perhaps these two quartets may be 
considered the obverse and reverse sides of 
the same basic experience. 

The C major, the last in the “Haydn” set, 
opens with the famous dissonant introduction. 
This is not the place to reconsider the eternal 
dispute over the merits of this passage; let it 
suffice to say that its unconventional harmony 
and melodic vagueness serve as a decided con- 
trast to the very sure and solid treatment of 
the rest of the movement. In comparison with 
the indecisive A major quartet this one fairly 
breathes self-assurance and vigor. The main 
portion of the first movement is in strict 
sonata form with no particular unconven- 
tionality except that the coda — an unusu- 


ally long one to balance the introduction — 
contains a brief lyric passage on the first violin 
before the movement comes to a close. The 
two succeeding movements present no very 
daring features and their great appeal lies in 
the melodies and their strongly expressive 
qualities. . The Trio contains a very intense 
passage in C minor. The finale is unusual 
for its wealth of thematic material; so much is 
presented that one theme, a very unusual cho- 
rale passage which is later given extensive 
treatment in the recapitulation, is inserted be- 
tween the second subject and codetta. 

This is the most vigorous and concise of 
Mozart's quartets in the major keys; it seems 
to have a healthy vitality combined, nonethe- 
less, with Mozart's inevitable restlessness. It 
is, together with the G major quartet, the 
most straightforward and generally appealing 
of the six in the set. Its incisive strength of 
expression is somewhat akin to that of the 
later Symphony in C major (I<. 551), although 
of course it does not attempt the symphony’s 
majestic sweep. 

It might be noted that these six quartets 
are, for some reason, far superior to Moz- 
art's later attempts at quartet writing. Later, 
Mozart's genius found a better expression in 
chamber music form in the piano quartets and 
string quintets than in the string quartet. Yet, 
among Mozart's entire output the quartets rank 
with the great symphonies, the quintets, and 
piano concertos as representative of Mozart's 
instrumental work at its best.  T[listorically, 
they are among the most important works of 
the 18th century, and point the way to the 
even more highly individualized style of Be- 
thoven. 


RECORDINGS OF THESE QUARTETS 


G major (K.387): Lener Quartet: CM 144 
(8 sides) ; 


Wendling Quartet: PD 95306.8 (6 sides). 


The Lener is the only domestically released 
recording. The Leners are a bit too lush and 
free with the tempo for Mozart. One migth 
ask for a more clearly defined melodic line 
and a less “romantic” performance. However, 
the set is adequate. The Wendling recording, 
unheard by the writer, did not receive good 
reviews in either this country or in England. 
D minor (K 421): Perolé Quartet: Musicrafi 

Album No. 1. (6 sides) ; 

Flonzaley Quartet: X V607-8 (4 sides): 

Lener Quartet: C-L 1965-7 (not released 

domestically) (six sides). 

The Flonzaley set is quite old, though the 
polish of this great quartet is here. The en- 
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semble is very fine, but the performers play 
with more polish than feeling. 

The Perolé seems to have a good grasp of 
the significance of the music. Their plaving 
is a little rough at times and the recording 
somewhat harsh. However, this is the best 
set on both musical and technical grounds. 
There is room for a more definitive recording. 
The Lener Quartet recording is badly “dated”. 


E flat (K. 428): Pro Arte Quartet VM 375 
(6 sides) ; 
Prisca Quartet: PD 62729-32 (8-10 inch 
sides ). 


The Pro Arte set is the only one available 
in this country. They are perhaps a trifle too 
brilliant, too much of a virtuoso group, to do 
this work justice. Notwithstanding a tendency 
towards glibness in their interpretation, the 
Pro Arte gives this quartet a satisfactory per- 
formance. The recording is excellent. One 
only wishes that the Pro Arte had done the 
G major quartet instead; it is more suited to 
their special talents. The Prisca performance 
is unsatisfactory. 

B flat major (K. 458): Lener Quartet: CM 

134 (6 sides) ; 

Budapest Quartet: V-9290-2 (6 sides). 

The choice here is between the Leners, 
whose playing of Mozart was commented on 


above, and the Budapest before it attained its 
present ensemble. In general, the Budapest is 
the better, while far below its present stand- 
ard. 


A major (K. 464): Roth Quartet: CM 222 
(8 sides). 


While they do not play this work with 
any dazzling brilliance, the Roths quiet and 
subdued approach is quite in keeping with the 
subtlety of this work. The more one hears cf 
this performance the more one is impressed 
with the depth of insight which the players 
manifest here. 


C major (K. 465): 
285 (6 sides) ; 
Gordon Quartet: CM 219 (7 sides) ; 


’ 


Deman Quartet: B 9066.9 (7 sides). 


Budapest Quartet: VM 


The Budapest score heavily here, though 
they have done better. Their finesse, fine en- 
semble, and vigor make this a fully satisfying 
set; there is, it must be said, an inexplicable 
cut of about 10 bars towards the end of the 
last movement. The Gordon Quartet is not 
in a class with the Budapest either as players 
or as interpreters. The Deman gives what is 
possibly the worst imaginable performance of 
a Mozart quartet. 


WHAT MAKES A SINGER GREAT?’ 


ARTHUR WALDECK 


HERE ARE MANY KINDS OF VOCAL UTTER- 
ANCE that are, either rightly or because 
of the latitude of the language, called 
singing. They exist in such variety 

that it is rare for any two of them to be very 
closely alike. Indeed, one might find justifica- 
tion for saying that there are as many kinds of 
singing as there are singers. However, we 
can not go so far, if we wish to arrive at con- 
clusions useful in thinking about this com- 
mon and much discussed type of human be- 
havior. Rather, we must study the most strik- 
ing exponents of the art to see what they have 
in common. 

In almost all of its manifestations, certainly 


*Mr. Valdeck’s article displaces the Record 
Collectors’ Corner this month. Ed. 
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in its role as a gainful occupation, singing is 
a form of exhibitionistic communication. One 
gathers a group of auditors, and emits more 
or less successfully vocal music wedded to 
words and infused with feeling. In favorable 
cases the attention of the auditors is drawn 
willy nilly to this interesting exhibition and 
they partake in it sympathetically to the im- 
provement of their spirits and the re-living 
of their experiences. 

No doubt there have been in all times people 
enviably gifted in this magic, but probably 
extremely powerful performers have” always 
been rare, so that persons have had to go their 
way without once having met even a moment 
of this kind of illumination of spirit and sur- 
cease from travail. 

It is easy to understand the rarity of great 
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singers when we consider the many qualities 
in which they must excel. To move multi- 
tudes, one must have health, vitality, charm, 
voice, musicianship, feeling, imagination, 
knowledge of life. One must be an uninhi- 
bited but tasteful exhibitionist. But above all 
this one must be able to fuse these elements 
into subtly balanced performance. 

Now the outstanding characteristic of es- 
thetic creation or recreation seems to be the 
presentation of objects (a sound pattern is 
an object) having several meaningful aspects, 
all to be taken in at one and the same time, 
and in some way fitting together so as to 
leave no noticeable discrepancies. The way 
a singer balances the elements of his art will 
depend on the number and quality of the ele- 
ments and the differences among singers arise 
from the differences in the elements they offer 
and the varying success with which they fuse 
them. A few exXamples of vocal ineptitude 
will probably help to make this point clear. 

Consider the singer of Italian opera who 
hasn't learned the note-values of his aria very 
well, and fails to unite his climaxes precisely 
with the rhythmic culminations planned by 
the composer. 

Consider the singer whose diction is so bad 
that it is impossible to understand the words. 
It often happens that such a singer will build 
up a following among people who know the 
words and music of his songs very well, sup- 
ply therewith some of the singer's deficiencies, 
and come away with an enriching experi- 
ence. For those who are willing to do it, well 
and good, but they should not forget to eval- 
uate correctly just how much they really owe 
to the singer, and how much they have cotitri- 
buted — they who came for illumination but 
brought their own candles (in all modesty). 

Consider the tenor sometimes called lyric, 
who by courtesy is accepted as a portrayer of 
masculine feelings. 

Finally, but not by far to exhaust the cases, 
take the singer who accentuates a word mean- 
ingfully, but at variance with the meaningful 
musical accentuation. 

All of these, and the perhaps even more 
distressing case of sheer technical insuffi- 
ciency, can be heard on records only too fre- 
quently, but there is surely no need to point 
them out. Let us rather turn to the positive 
qualities of greatness. 

The most striking characteristic of the fin- 
est singing is its clarity, both physical and 
psychical. It is so easy to hear everything 
‘resented. Music, words, feeling address them- 
‘elves directly to the auditor without effort 
on his part, indeed, as was indicated above, 
even in spite of himself, Caruso’s record of 


the Flower Aria from Carmen is a case in 
point, and its study is as valuable as it is in- 
teresting. 

Unfortunately, like all of Caruso’s records, 
this is an acoustic recording, the limitations 
of which were discussed in these columns 
some time ago, but even so it can yield a rich 
experience. It may be necessary, however, to 
take the trouble to get the score to follow the 
words, for diction was one of the elements that 
didn't always survive the old recording meth- 
ods very well. In reality, of course, the great 
tenor enunciated the text perfectly clearly. 

In this record note first the musical quality. 
Not Kreisler, not Casals, could enunciate the 
melody more subtly. Each phrase is finely 
felt, and all the phrases are so enchained as 
if the music were being created for the first 
time. Never has a more vibrant, sweet, mean- 
ingful, maturely human tone graced a song. 
Now study the psychological truth of the 
enunciation of the text. Phrase for phrase 
the modifications are those of compelling 
feeling and insight, but always at the same 
time those of compelling musicianship. This 
record, and many other Caruso records, can 
serve as models forever for earnestly striv- 
ing vocalists. 

It is our good fortune to have many other 
records of very great singing, and the list here 
given has no pretensions to completeness. We 
may note the full sincerity of each perform- 
ance, and the sheer ability to put across every- 
thing intended. 

Tamagno — Otello — Morte d Otello, 

H.M.V., D. S. 100 

McCormack — Don Giovanni — Il mio 

tesoro, H. M. V. DB 324. 

Melchior — Gétterddmmerung — Siegfried’s 

Narrative, Victor 7059 
Destinn — Tosca —Vissi darte, 
88487 
Melba—Otello—Salce Salce, Victor 88148. 
Schumann-Heink—Traum durch die Dém- 
merung, Victor 1045 
Sammarco — Otello — Era la notte, Fono- 
typia 92175. 


Victor 


(An almost unobtainable record which 

deserves re-issue by one of the socie- 

ties devoting themselves to this work) 

Plancon — Faust — Mephistopheles Sere- 

nade, Victor 800 

It is a directness of effect, projected with- 
out calculation, so clearly shown in these re- 
cords, that makes a great singer. While a 
technical analysis would be out of place in 
these columns, it may be pointed out that it 
is the way the singer makes his tones that 
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allows him to achieve the directness that 
is so rare. The instrument responds with a 
clear, unhampered tone, precisely timed and 
pitched, for each syllable. Only too few artists 
get their voices up to such a state of free 
strength, but that is the sime qua non of a 
career of outstanding splendor. Yet there 
have certainly been many more singers with 
the right spiritual e:dowment than there have 
been completely successful vocalists who 
cannot think of several sensitive singers who 
never made the grade! and their failure has 
been the failing of their voices as instruments. 
We might even go so far as to say this: Give 
a simple, healthy, musical person an organ 
responsive in the manner described above, and 
the voice itself will teach him the riches of 
direct expression by way of a straightforward 
musical utterance. The study of Caruso’s re- 
cords in their chronological order will show 
how a fine instrument can lead even a rela- 
tively unlettered man (of good personal en- 
dowments, to be sure) to the greatest heights 
of artistic expression, heights never reached 
by artists who were undoubtedly much more 
richly endowed at the outset. 

What makes a singer great, then, what 
brings his spiritual gifts, his maturity, his 
devotion, to fruition is a yoice of amplitude, 
with clear, strong, true, open, responsive tones. 
("p to now, vocal art has waited on chance to 
give the right spirits appropriate instruments. 
\re we to be forever bound to the parsi- 
mony of a usually bountiful nature? Possibly 
not. Competent research in the last fifteen 
years or so, by means of the new electric de- 
vices for the study of sound, seems to have 
borne fruit, at least in removing for ever 
some persistent but ill founded dogmas in the 
field of vocal training. * Perhaps we shall 
find the way to a greater abundance of fine 
voices to match to properly endowed spirits, 
not only that they may express what they have, 
but that they may, be led by their own voices 
to ever higher planes of art. 

* * * 


When this article was read in its first draft 
by a friend of the writer, the friend suggested 
that it was all very well, but that the matter 
of greatness in singing could really be summed 
up in the equation: 

Personality (charm) = Success 
This is a tempting and frequently heard con- 
clusion, and if it were true it would be an 


See W. T. Bartholomew: “A Survey of Recent 
Voice Research”, in “Music Teachers’ National 
Association Studies...“, 1937. 
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easy way to dispose of the problem. But it is . 
not true. Charm is a quality that makes a 

person admirable or desirable to another per- 

son, and if it means much in conncetion with 

our discussion, it means that the performer 

is likely to get a more alert attention from the 

one who finds him charming. If charm is 

taken to mean more than this, it seems to 

transcend reasonable limits of meaning to the 

point of confusion with thg effect of well- 

rounded performance. Raquel Meller had a 

most extraordinary personal attractiveness, 

but it did no more for her than to give her a 
large audience for a_ relatively limited art. 
Lucrezia Bori, although not so personable, at 
least not in the same way, could do everything 
Meller could do, and a very great deal more, 
and won a larger, more significant and more 
faithful audience because of the greater uni- 
versality of her art. 


OVERTONES 


@ It is rumored that Maggie Teyte is to make 
another Debussy album. It appears this would 
have been accomplished some time ago but for 
the fact that Alfred Cortot, who accompanied 
her in her first set (Victor M-322), has been 
so busy he has not been able to meet the lady 
in a recording studio at a suitable time. A 
suggestion has been made that those planning 
to make records might get Walter Gieseking 


to accompany Miss Teyte instead. We en- 
dorse that suggestion heartily. 
x * * 
The Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, 


under the direction of Howard Hanson, have 
been recording a series of American works, 
we are told, for Victor. Evidently the idea 
is to get together one or more American or- 
chestral albums. 


*k * x 


Correspondents continually write to us ask- 
ing that we give them more news from be- 
hind the scenes in the recording studios. We 
have for years been telling the record com- 
panies that people are interested in recording 
news, but weve never been able to convince 
them of the advisability of handing out news. 
Much of our advance information has been 
procured through the musical grapevine, and 
although we are upon occasion able to check 
its authenticity we are not always correctly in- 
formed. Lately, when we've asked our mu- 
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sical friends what they've been doing in the 
recording studios, weve met with a friendly 
rebuff—"‘It’s a secret,’ they inevitably say. 
With us, its generally no secret, so you see 
we do not get any information, although we 
do get friendliest cooperation. 


EUROPEAN RECORD RELEASES 


England 
3acH: St. Matthew Passion — Ich will bei 
meinem Jesus wachen. (Decca PO5134) 


Bacu: St. John Passion — Ach mein Sinn, 
(Decca PO5135) Both sung by Julius Pat- 
zak with chorus and members Ber. State 
Op. Orch. 

Bacu-Busontr: Concerto in D minor; Borow- 
sky and Lamoureux Concerts Orch. Decca 
LY6150-1. 

BEETHOVEN: Der Wachtelschlag, and Anden- 
ken; sung by Schlusnus. Decca LY6158. 

3EETHOVEN: Consecration of the House 
Overture; Weingartner and L. P. Orch. 
Col. LX811-2. 

BEETHOVEN: Rondo a Capriccio in G' major. 
Op. 129, and Scarvatti-Taussic: Pasto- 
rale e Capriccio; Alex. Brailowsky. HMV 
DB3705. 

Biocu: Concerto for Violin and Orchestra; 
Szigeti and Conservatory Orch. Paris. Col. 
LX8445-8, 

Cuopin: Ballade in A flat, Op. 47, No. 3; 
Claudio Arrau. Parlophone R20443. 

Cuortn: Ballade in A flat, Op. 47, No. 3; 
Moiseiwitsch. HMV C3100. 

Denussy: Nocturnes; Coppola and Paris Con- 
servatory Orch. HMV DB5066-68. 

DIEEERSDJRF: Viola Sonata in E fl.; Hans 
Riphahn and Karl Weiss. Decca LY6147. 

GriorDANO: Il Re Intermezzo, and Marcella 
— Episodio e Romanza; FE. I. A. R. Sym. 


Orch. dir. Composer. 





GRAENER: The Flute of Sans Souct — Suite; 
Graener and Ber. Phil. Orch. Decca LY 
6155-6. 


GrieG: Solitary Traveler, Op. 43, No. 2; 
Brooklet, Op. 62, No. 4; Butterfly, Op. 43, 
No. 1; Melodie, Op. 47, No. 3; Eileen 
Joyce. Parlophone E11411. 

Haypn: Sym. No. 104 in D, “London”; Ed. 
Fischer Chamber Orch. HMV DB4615-17. 

Haypn: Sym. No. 91 in E fl.; Konoye and 
Ber. Phil. Orch. Decca PO5130-2. 

Hitpacn: Wo du hingehst. Op. 8, and 
Jensen : Lehn deine Wang’ an meine Wang’. 
Elis. Schumann. HMV DA1663. 

HoLBRookE: Clarinet Quintet; Reginald Kell 
and Willoughby Str. Quartet. Col, LX814- 
16, 





Howe ts: Elegy; The Jacques String Orch. 
Col. DX922. 

MEYERPEER-L1ztT: Scherzo — Les Patineurs; 
Louis Kentner, Col. DX923. 

Mozart: Fantasia and Sonata in C min.; K, 
475 and 457; Lili Krauss. Parlophone 
X20438-41. 

RAvEL: Scarbo; Walter Gieseking. Col. LX- 
813. 

REGER: Unaccom, Suite in G maj., Op. 131c¢; 
Emmanuel Feuermann. Col. LX-817-8. 
Rossint: William Tell Ballet Music; Lam- 
bert and Sadler's Wells Orch. HMV 

38900-1. 

SCHUMANN: Romances for violin, Op. 94, 
94, Nos. 1 and 2; Henri Temianka. Parlo- 
phone E11412 

Watton: Piano Quartet; Reginald Paul Piano 


Quartet. Decca X238-41. 
France 
30NNAL: Trio for Strings; Pasquier Trio. 


Paté PAT124-6. 
Cuasson: Le charme, Les Papillons, Le co- 
bli, sung by Ninon Vallin. Pathé PG100. 
ScCARLATTI: Air de la Cantate: Correa nel sol 
amato and CavALLI: Giason — Opera Ora- 
torio, Scene II; sung by Yvon le Marcha- 
dour. Pathé PATS89., 


LANTHOLOGIE SONORE 


La Guitare en France au 17e¢ siécle: Corsetti 
and VisEE — Suites; Jean Lafon. Dise 89. 

PFEIFER: Sonata for viola da gamba and cla- 
vecin accomp.; Heinitz and Gerlin. Dise 90. 

Musique de Jongleur ct «Musique savante 
(13th century): a. En May la rosée (harpe 
médiévale); b. Motet sacré (3 voices a ca- 
pella). Premices de la Polyphonie Suisse 
(14th century): Benedicamus tropée et 
Motet a@ 2 voix, — Motet du Roman de 
Fauvel (3 voices a capella). Disc 91. 

Louts Courertn: Chaconne,. Branle de bas- 
que, Pavanne, Passacaille. Gerlin (clave- 
cin). Dise 92. 


Germany 


3rAuMS: Gestillte Schnsuch, Op. 9v, No. 1, 
and Geistliches Wiegenlied, Op. 91, No. 2. 
Sung by Friedel Beckmann with viola and 
piano accom. Electrola EH1245. 

Braums: Zigeunerlieder, Op. 193; sung by 
Walther Ludwig. Polydor 47310-11H. 

BEETHOVEN: Quartet in A, Op. 18, No. 5; 
Stross Quartet. Polydor EM15297-99., 

GRAENER: Schwedische Tanze, Op. 98, Nos. 1 
and 2; Graener and Berlin State Op. Orch. 
Polydor L62811,. 
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sodic effusion on swing and swing artists will 
be sadly disappointed. For this is the first 
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for the proper understanding of it. 


E. A, 





} 
i PritzNer: Kathchen von Heilbronn, Over- book on jazz which has ever appeared which 
: ture; and Mozart: Nosze di l‘igaro, Over- treats the subject cooly, sanely, and analytic- 
ture: Dresden Phil. Orch. Polydor EM- ally. By analytically I do not mean an at. 
15241-2. tempt to explain Chicago or Dixieland styles. 
BEETHOVEN: Sym. No. 8; Mengelberg and It does not try to explain why Louis Arm- 
Concertgebouw Orch. Telefunken SK- strong swings and Clyde McCoy does not. It 
k 2760-2. does not try to say why Duke Ellington's jazz : 
SCHUMANN: Sonata in <1 min., Op. 105. Leo is better than Guy Lombardo's. What it does 
} Petroni and Michael Rauchessen. Electrola 4° ” to explain why i jazz and niet just ‘ 
} FH1237-38. a syncopated ballad: why certain character- t 
a af er es en Thr hal istics made it a distinct type of music found . 
BRanMs: Ein Deuts dl gy Coen Bs t nowhere else. It attempts to explain the s 
nur Traurigkeit; sung by Hildegard Lrd- ee OE meal Pigg the taal atte t 
cee Bente 11963 origin of jazz: proving, by musical quotations, 
manns. | a ' ; that certain characteristics found in the music | 
Lorwe: Archibald Douglas; sung by Gerhard of the Negroes and African music are found i 
Htsch. Electrola DB-+069. in jazz and no other music in the world. It . 
Recer: Silhouetten, Op. 53, Nos. 2 & 6; Erik tries to show that ragtime and jazz are not \ 
Then-Bergh (piano). Electrola EH1252. the same: why jazz did not grow out of rag- n 
Scnurert: Ueber allen Gipfeln ist Ruh’; and time. It makes a sensible evaluation of jazz 
Im Abendrot; sung by Karl Erb. Electrola as music. And it succeeds. ; 
DA4459, Winthrop Sargeant’s arguments, illustra- : 
Srrauss: Salome—Tanz; Sichsischen Staats- tions, and conclusions are convincing. His . 
kapelle, dir. Karl Bohm. Electrola DB4639, method is as level-headed and unemotional as " 
Srrauss: Sonata in E flat., Op. 18; Ginette 4 Surgeons when he operates or a chemist s I 
Neveu and Gustaf (violin & piano). Elec- when he analyzes. This does not mean that e 
trola DB4663-4. this book is academically dry. Far from it! 
Verpi: Otello Vun in der nicht gen Stille; Its language is stimulating. But the ang qual- ; 
ea : ae ».1¢ ity that dominates the book is its sanity. For i 
sung by Tiana Lemnitz and Torsten Ralf. Qo marie: A agibaniaylt gcc Same k” ; 
Flectrola DP4648. : _— has a fine sense of values and pro n 
a F OTTION. 
WaGNeR: Das Rheingold _ Abendlich ; That Sargeant is well qualified to write : 
strahlt; and Siegfried luf wolkingen; such a book, is quite evident from merely p 
sung by Hans Hermann Nissen. Electrola knowing that he studied under Carl Prohaska c 
DA4400. and Lucien Capet; that he has been a member g 
ees of the San Francisco, New York Symphony S 
Alice Remsen, well known for her NBC and New York Philharmonic Orchestras ; that a 
radio program Land of Make Believe, has for ten years he has been head of the Depart- c 
made one of her most successful stories for ment of Theory and Composition of the New s 
children of kindergarten age, The Magic York Philharmonic Scholarship School; that e 
Door on Bluebird records (Bluebird set BC-5, he has conducted theatre orchestras and has t 
3 10-inch dises). Another well known radio arranged Broadway productions; that he has | 
annotator, Paul Wing, recounts the adventures written extensively on music and has been f 
of Little Black Sambo in a Bluebird set BC-6, music critic for newspapers and magazines; t 
3 10-inch discs. that he is now Music Editor for Time. y 
The title of some of the chapters will clear- r 
ly indicate the ground covered by this book: t 
Improvisation, Notation, and the Aesthetics of s 
Folk Music; Jaszs Origins and Influences; a 
Book Reviews Anatomy of Melody; Hot Rhythm ; Evolution 
of Jazz Rhythm in Popular Music; Scalar 
Structure of Jazz; Derivation of the Blues; L 
Influences from the Dark continent; Aesthe- . 
Jazz: Hot and Hybrid, by Winthrop Sargeant. tics and the Musical Form of Jazz; Jazz in : 
Arrow Editions, New York, 234 pages. Its Proper Place. a 
Price $5.00. This book is unreservedly recommended 7 
wae: Per ‘ a but, a word of warning: some knowledge of 
Mi This is definitely not a book for the jitter- music and some ability ‘to read it are ania : 
bug. Those who expect to read another rhap- u 
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Hor DsscocrapHy — 1938 Edition by Charles 
Delauney, 408 pages. Published by Jazz Hot, 


14, Rue Chaptal, Paris (9e). Price 36 


Francs. 


WM The second edition of this very valuable 
reference book has had a colorful history 
Promised more than a year ago, it was several 
times delayed by incidents entirely foreign to 
music, records, and books. In fact its most 
serious delay, just when it was about to go 
to press, came last fall at that very critical 
period in European history when war seemed 
inevitable. The author , like thousands of 
other young Frenchmen, was_ mobilized. 
When matters returned to comparative nor- 
maley, work on the book was resumed. 


The first edition (1936) was received with 
considerable enthusiasm by jazz lovers. It 
was hailed as another valuable and indispen- 
sable item for the bookshelf, along with Va- 
nassies Jass Hot and Schleman's hythm on 
Record. The second edition deserves the same 
enthusiastic reception. 


In form and appearance it is the same as 
its predecessor but its contents have been 
more than doubled by additions under each 
grouping, by additions of groupings and ar- 
tists, and corrections. Its 408 pages (com 
pared to the 272 of the previous book) now 
cover a much wider field. By careful investi- 
gations, each group is now completely covered 
so that a reference to any particular period or 
artist can be relied upon to be thoroughly ac- 
curate and complete. Nearby 1500 bands, in- 
strumentalists, and singers are listed. The 
entire period of jazz from the early days of 
the Original Dixieland Band (in 1917) to the 
present day is covered. Seventy-eight dif- 
ferent brands of records are listed. Twenty- 
three different Smiths whose name are synon- 
ymous with jazz are mentioned. The entire 
recorded output of Duke Ellington, about 350 
titles, is covered in sixteen pages. The per- 
sonnels of each group of records is given. In 
all it is a remarkable book. 


This may not be the only book of its kind 
but it is certainly the most accurate and the 
most complete. No one who is seriously in- 
terested in jazz can afford to be without it. It 
is a pity that it is not distributed by an Am- 
erican publisher, but perhaps this may happen 
later. In the meantime, the cheapest and best 
may to obtain it would seem to be by direct 
importation. 


B.A. 
































FRANz SCHUBERT AND His FRrienps. By Opal 
Wheeler and Sybil Deucher. 124 pp. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc. New York, 1939. Price 
$2.00. 


M@ The authors of this little book have evolved 
a plan for taking the “formality” out of bi- 
ography and retaining the requisite interest 
for children from six to fifteen, and even 
older. They have already given us a book on 
Mozart, another on Haydn, and yet another 
on Bach. By including simple musical illus- 
trations from the different composers the child 
gets the “feeling”, so to speak, of the com- 
posers development as he advances. 

Schubert's life story is not a very cheerful 
one, but there were cheerful moments in his 
life. Perhaps it is well to stress the happier 
times and to soft-pedal the unhappy ones; for 
the interest of young people is better sustain- 
ed in this way. The story is simply told, em- 
phasizing Schubert's fondness for good com- 
panionship and his remarkable ability to com- 
pose in the midst of a crowd. 

The musical illustrations include several 
waltzes, a German Dance, a duet arrange- 
ment of the Marche Militaire, a Moment Mu- 
sicale, several thematic excerpts from popular 
pieces, and two songs—//ark, Hark, the Lark 


and Hedge Rose. 


Some Inquiries 


and Answers 


lo Robert S. Lanier. 


Dear Mr. Lanier: I read with profit and 
pleasure your article in the June issue. I ob- 
ject, for one thing, to the extremely high fre- 
quency cutting and the tinny and harsh sound 
of certain modern recordings the “Pops” 
and Boston Symphony records are among 
these. I’ve been afraid to buy any Toscanini- 
Philharmonic discs for the same reason, but 
[ suspect he does not like a heavy bass, be- 
cause his broadcasts lack good balance. 

I do not mean a heavy boomy bass, but it 
can be rich and full and entirely there with- 
out unpleasantness. For an all-time peak in 
recording perfection, in my estimation, that 
is, for standard recordings, I think Beecham’s 
set of Sibelius’ Fourth Symphony is_ tops. 
Some of the Philadelphia Orchestra sets are 
practically as good. 

I strongly suspect the record companies of 
overbalancing their records in the high fre- 
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quencies to make up for the heavy bass re- 
gister of their radio and phonographs. 
Your very truly, 
Sherwood C. Mowry 
Boston, Mass. 
MR. LANIER’S ANSIVER 


To Mr. Mowry. 


Dear Mr. Mowry: The balance between bass 
and treble on modern records is forced by 
technical considerations to be something less 
than ideal. As you probably know, the bass 
frequencies from about 250 c.p.s. down must 
be steadily attentuated in the cutting, in order 
to avoid over-cutting the groove. This con- 
fusion of the bass permits the very much 
wider over-all dynamic range of present-day 
recordings. Without some bass compression, 
such a dynamic range wouid be impossible, 
causing over-cutting (and subsequent break- 
ing down of record walls in first playings) 
on lateral cut records. This necessitates a 
bass-booster of some kind ‘n the reproduc- 
tion. All modern machines are equipped with 
bass-boosters to equalize the deficiency of bass 
in the record. 


The recordings that you mention as being 
“tinny and harsh’ have been acclaimed by a 


great number of listeners as very fine. Some 
technical men contend that the recent Boston 
Symphony records are “all-time peaks in re- 
cord perfection. It is possible that the high- 
frequency range of these records is at slightly 
higher relative level than wich other records, 
since the balance varies from company to com- 
pany and from recording to recording. Too, 
the acoustics of a hall or studio contribute 
much to the quality of a recording. There are, 
as I have said, a great many listeners who 
acclaim the very recordings that you find 
fault with as the best symphonic recordings 
in existence; there are others who feel that 
Columbia has, in their latest recordings of the 
Columbia Broadcasting Symphony, presented 
the best symphony recordings from an all- 
around tonal quality. This contention is based 
on the belief that Liederkranz Hall in New 
York, where these recordings are made, be- 
ing constructed entirely of wood, is acoustic- 
ally better suited to the recording of a body 
of instruments. Considering these conten- 
tions separately for what they are worth, one 
comes to the conclusion that what is one man’s 
meat is another man’s poison. Both these types 
of recording have met with considerable crit- 
ical praise. 

The type of recordings that you dislike may 
possibly bring out a peak in your loudspeaker, 
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which would give the harsh ¢ffect you men- 
tion and dislike. Some of the Boston “Pops 
records are over-cut, but not all. 
Sincerely yours, 

Robert S. 


x kK * 


Lanier. 


To the Editor. 


Dear Sir: —I was most interested in the tech- 
tical article in the June issue I have a 
Capehart Model 406 on which I have tried all 
kinds of needles and have finally standardized 
on the Tungstone and chromium. Capehart 
recommends the Tungstone in its Instruction 
Booklet. I find the tone qualities of the chro- 
mium better but I use Tungstone because I 
do not have to change the needle so often. In 
all the articles that I have read in your valu- 
able magazine, as well as elsewhere, I have 
never seen the Tungstone needle mentioned... 
May | inquire what you think of them. 


John E. Pfeffer 
Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. 
OUR ANSWER 
Dear Mr. Pfeffer:—We have never had any 
luck with Tungstone needles. The wire point 
is very apt to bend when dropped on the re- 
cord by a record changing device, or get bent 
by the least little push into the grooves. If 
slightly bent the type of damage this needle 
can do is extensive. Furthermore, we have 
found the Tungstone needle subject to bad 
peaks. Our advice is use the chromium, not 
more than a dozen times, and you'll get the best 
reproduction and a miyumum amount of re- 
cord wear. 
The American Music Lover. 


a a 
To the Editor. 


Dear Mr. Reed:—May I call your attention 
to the misprint of Mr. Pinza’s first name in 
your June issue. It is not an uncommon mis- 
take, so I am offering no criticism. Mr. Pin- 
za's first name is Ezio, not Enzo. Many people 
seem to confuse these two names. Ezio is an 
older Italian name than Enzo; the latter seems 
to have been originally a derivitive of Loren- 
zo, although it is accepted in Italy today as 
a given name in its own right. 

Cordially yours, 
Mary Archetti. 


Hudson Heights, N. J. 


(Apologies to Mr. Pinza and to our readers 
are in order. Editor.) 
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Chick Webb with 
Benny Goodman 


SWING MUSIC 
NOTES 
ENZO ARCHETTI 


@ This month we have the sad duty of re- 
porting and commenting upon the death of 
one of the finest and greatest men in jazz: 
Chick Webb. The grand little drummer died, 
at the very peak of his career as the leader 
of an internationally known jazz band, on 
June Ist, at the Johns Hopkins Hospital in 
Baltimore, following an operation. Only in 
his thirty-third year (biographical sources 
give the year of his birth as 1907). he died 
foo soon. 

He was buried in Baltimore, one June 20th, 
attended by a crowd of more than 10,000 peo- 
ple; his pallbearers included such notables as 
Duke Ellington, Cab Calloway, Gene Krupa, 
Jimmy Lunceford, and Fletcher Henderson. 
His own orchestra played his “Requiem: a 
medley of Taps, My Budd» and Sleep, and 
Ella Fitzgerald sang her last song for him: 
My Buddy. 

Among all the Negro musicians who have 
risen to the top since the advent of jazz, 
Chick Webb was one of the most modest, 
likable, and unassuming. He accepted calmly 
and without pretensions his fame as a drum- 
mer (and no one was his peer) and as a jazz 
creator. Fully aware of his talent he served 
jazz to the best of his ability. He made few 
concessions to popular taste; he was highly es- 
teemed by the public and his fellow musicians 
alike, 

Born in Baltimore, he began his public life 
by selling newspapers; his musical career was 
started with Duke Ellington. This associa- 
tion, however, was brief for Chick left to 
form his own band. He played the Savoy 
sallroom in Harlem, and his name was made. 
Krom then on his band was always near the 
top, and musicians as well as jazz-lovers 
flocked to hear him. 

This is surely the greatest loss jazz has suf- 
fered since the passing of King Oliver and 

3essie Smith. All jazz lovers mourn his 
passing, from the humblest jitterbug to the 
highest of musicians. 

The lamentable decision of the New York 
World's Fair to close the Hall of Music to all 
“serious music’ concerts has had its effect in 
in another field. The much awaited Elling- 



























ton Concert which was scheduled for June at 
the Hall of Music has gone by the board 
again. This time it has been shelved for an 
indefinite period. There are no more plans 
to hold it anywhere else, either now or later 
in the season. 

It was learned that, when the World's Fair 
made this decision to close the Hall and to use 
it from then on only for lighter music and en- 
tertainment, an offer was made to Ellington 
that he continue at the Hall with a three-a- 
day vaudeville show. Ellington refused. 

The present attraction at the Hall of Music 
is the Hot Mikado with Bill Robinson. It 
moved from Broadway at the invitation of the 
World's Fair. The show has been pruned 
down to one hour's time so that it would fit 
in with the three-a-day schedule of the Hall. 
All the numbers in the show now swing. Be- 
fore there were a few sung as Sullivan wrote 
them. 

‘The Sunday Times of June 11th had a 
thought provoking item in its Concert Notes: 

“If any one ever doubted that swing was 
destined for immortality, here is proof posi- 
tive; Oglethorpe University has deposited sev- 
eral records of modern swing in a crypt that 
will not be opened until the year 7939, or 6,000 
years from this date. Now 6.000 years may 
not strictly be quite enough to deserve the 
‘immortality, but swingsters will no doubt 
be content with them, and not quibble about 
the years from 7939 to eternity. 
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The Philharmonic-Symphony . 


SCHUBERT “Tragic ” 





Automatic Record Changing 
RCA VICTROLA U-26 


combines record and radio entertainment 


Superbly designed and executed to gratify the 
most exacting music lover. Has Gentle Action 
automatic record changer... Electric Tuning.. 
two-piece lid... record storage space with con- 
cealed doors. Cabinet in walnut or mahogany 
veneer, Price includes $9.00 in any Victor or 
Bluebird Records and full Victor Record Society 
benefits. 


*Price f.o.b. Camden, ~ Y P * 
N.J., subject to change id | 
without notice. For 
finer radio performance oa 

RCA Victor Radio 
Tubes. Trademarks “RCA Victor,” “Victor,” and “Victrola” 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by RCA Mfg. Co., Inc. 


The World’s greatest Artists are on Victor Records 


























Orchestra of New York plays the 
Symphony No. 


ely ase, ° CONDUCTED BY 
1N C Muzunor JOHN BARBIROLLI 


The Victor Musical Masterpiece of the 
Month for July makes a notable con- 
tribution to recorded music. It is the 
only modern recording of the Schubert 
Fourth Symphony, a work usually held 
to be as moving as the famous “Unfin- 
ished” Symphony. It is a chain of 


Schumann Duets Sung by Lotte Lehmann 


and Lauritz Melchior 


The delightful duets of Schumann, so 
bright, humorous, sentimental and 
tender, are sung by two artists beauti- 
fully fitted by background and temper- 
ament to bring out the deepest charm 
of this music. Lotte Lehmann and Lau- 
ritz Melchior have featured these duets 
with great success in their concerts. 
Now you can enjoy them whenever you 
please on Victor Records. They are 
accompanied by an Orchestra  con- 
ducted by Bruno Reibold. Victor Al- 
bum M-560, 4 sides, with descriptive 
booklet, $3.50 


MORE NEW VICTOR RECORDS 


Strauss Viennese Music, sung by the Vienna 
Choir Boys, Viktor Gomboz, director. The 
Beautiful Blue Danube Waltz (Johann 
Strauss)... Kaiser Walzer (Jchann Strauss)... 


melodies filled with sentiment and glow- 
ing instrumental color. The Philhar- 
monic-Symphonic Orchestra of New 
York and John Barbirolli handle it with 
loving care. Victor Album M-562 (AM- 
562 for automatic operation) 8 sides, 
with descriptive booklet, $8.00. 


Pizzicato Polka (Josef and Johann Strauss) 
Radetzky Marsch (Johann Strauss, Sr.) 
Die Fledermaus: Bruederlein und Schwes- 
terlein (Act 2)... Czardas; Klaanger der Hei- 
mat. (Johann Strauss). Album M-561, 8 sides, 
with descriptive booklet, $6.50. 


Sonata in E Minor (Brahms) played by 
Arthur Rubinstein, piano and Gregor Piati- 
gorsky, ’cello. Album M-564 (AM-564 for 
automatic operation) 6 sides, with descriptive 
booklet, $6.50. 


Sonata in F Major (Mozart) and Marche 
Funebre (Lazar) played by José Iturbi, piano. 
Album M-565, 4 sides, with descriptive book- 
let $4.50. 


Blue Danube Waltz (Johann Strauss) and 
Tales from the Vienna . Woods (Johann 
Strauss) Leopold Stokowski and The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. Record No. 15425, $2.00. 
Chanson du Marie Antoinette (Myron Jacob- 
son)... Les Papillons (Ernest Chausson)... 
Pastorale... Bird Song (Frank LaForge) 
Sung by Lily Pons. Record No. 1913, $1.50. 
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“Our descendants were very considerably 
provided with a phonograph, lest they be more 
perplexed about the discs than they need be. 
There will be perplexity enough when they 
hear Artie Shaws performance of Begin the 
Beguine or Richard Himbers Monday on 
Manhattan. Another thing (glethorpe might 
do is to indicate clearly the way to turn off 
the machine. 

“Messrs. Shaw and Himber will be in good 
company, for they will pass the centuries with 
\rturo Toscanini that is, with Arturo Tos- 
caninis recordings of [laydn’s Symphony, 
No. 13, in G major. There is no way of tell- 
ing, of course, but it is interesting to speculate 
on whether our descendants will be more per- 
plexed by the swing or the symphony’. 

x * x 

There is a new local swing program on the 
air which is well worth hearing. Known as 
the After School Swing Session, it is aired 
every day from Monday to Friday from 3:00 
to 3:30 P. M. on Station WBNX (1350 Kilo- 
cycles). The program is M. C.d by “Sym- 
phony Sid”, which pseudonym hides the iden- 
tity of a well know dealer in records. The 
broadcasts are interestingly varied by having 
miscellaneous bands and selections on Mon. 
days, Tuesdays, and Fridays; a full half hour 
of one band on Wednesday; selected killer- 
dillers on Thursday; and a contest on lriday 
which has for prizes, ten personally autogra- 
phed records. The program is also a source 
ef advance information 
news is also broadcast. 


because | recording 


The program is all- 


recorded, of course. Although it is primarily 
intended for the high scheol or jitterbug 
audience, it is, nevertheless, an interesting pro- 
gram for all who are interested in jazz. 

Another history making recording session 
took place during the June 12th week spon- 
sored by the makers of Blue Note records. 
On this occasion at +:30 in the morning, Sid- 
ney Bechet with a band comprising Frank 
Newton, J. C. Higgenbotham, John Williams, 
Teddy Bunn, and Sidney Cat! xt recorded sev- 
eral discs. In addition some 12-inch solo im- 
provisations by Bechet (Summertime), Hig- 
ginbotham (Basin St. Blues), and Newton 
respectively were made. In Summertime, 
Sidney Bechet took every chorus. 

The recording session turned out to be a 
splendid success because everyone was in top 
form but it suffered considerable delay be- 
cause of police interference. Neighbors who 
evidently objected to the “noise” called the 
cops. The charge was that they were “creat- 
ing a disturbance” and the police remained to 
“enforce the law’. Several valuable hours 
were lost. 

These records will be released shortly but 
in the meantime Blue Note announced its 
fourth release, available for July Ist. It is: 

Chicago in Mind (Blues) — piano solo by 

Albert Ammons; and Twos and Fews (Four 

Hand Piano Duet) by Albert Ammons and 

Meade Lux Lewis. Blue Note No. 4 

Price $1.50 (12-inch). 


It will be reviewed in this column as soon 
as it is received. 


RECORD NOTES AND REVIEWS 


ORCHESTRA 


BLocH: Concerto grosso 
string orchestra; SIBELIUS: 
string orchestra, Op. 62a; played by the 
Curtis Chamber Music Ensemble, Louis 
Bailly, conductor. Victor set M-563, three 
dises, price $5.00. 


for piano and 
Canzonetta for 


@ Here at last is a modern recording to take 
the place of the inadequate and cut version 


of Blochs Concerto Grosso played by the 
Philadelphia String Sinfonietta in Victor's 


M-66. The replacement was certainly due, 
for the work is an important one. Perhaps 
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of all the major works of Bloch it is the one 
most calculated to appeal to the layman, yet 
it is in no sense a concession to popular taste, 
and its beauties are of the durable kind. It 
is hard to imagine a day when the Pastorale 
and Rustic Dance will have lost its power to 
excite, the Dirge to move, the Prelude to ex- 
hilarate, the final Fugue to stir. The work is 
a successful blending of the old and the new, 
the archaic and the modern, and the accepted 
and the revolutionary. There are harmonic, 
and poly-harmonic devices in it which would 
have made our fathers squirm, but they are 
handled with so confident a mastery that they 
lose their poison if not their sting. Certainly no 
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better introduction could be found for one 
making the acquaintance not only of Bloch’s 
music, but of modern mtusic in general. 


The Concerto Grosso is interesting too, in 
the way in which the essential and unmistak- 
able Bloch style is grafted onto the old form. 
Though not essentially a Hebraic work, it is 
full of Hebraic harmonic and melodic effects, 
yet all so integrally a part of the work that 
the ear accepts them almost without placing 
them as such. It speaks volumes that for once 
a composer has so thoroughly assimilated such 
racial characteristics in his personal style that 
they appear naturally in his works without his 
ever striving to put them there. 


The work is concise and to the point; there 
are no loose ends in it. Perhaps the most 
startling thing is the way the final Fugue fol- 
lows the wonderfully broad and thrilling close 
of the Pastorale and Rustic Dance. At this 
point it always seems that the logical end has 
heen reached, and that there is really nothing 
more to be added. And then somehow the 
Fugue turns out to be the crown of the con- 
certo. Surely this is a stroke of genius. 


Of course the mere facts that this set has 
the benefit of recent recording and that it is 
uncut would be sufficient to give it preference 
over the old Victor set. However, it can be 
honestly said that the performance too is in 
every Way an improvement. While maintain- 
ing a slower beat in the Prelude Mr. Bailly 
manages to impart every bit as much vigor 
into the music as did Sevitzky. The Dirge 
is eloquent and always healthy, and the Rustic 
Dance, with its snatches of En passant par la 
Lorraine, is done with plenty of spirit. Mr. 
Bailly is carefull to observe all of Bloch’s re- 
tards and changes of time, and the effect thus 
produced is always effective. Of course the 
orchestra contains a good deal of exceptional 
talent, and a good smooth performance was 
to be expected. What could hardly be fore- 
seen, however, was the spirit of the playing, 
and it is this spirit which makes the set an 
outstanding one. The recording is very full, 
and as lively as the performance. 

The odd side is occupied with the Canzo- 
netta for string orchestra, Op. 62a, of Sibe- 
lius, which has, already appeared to advantage 
in Frank Black's first Victor album made with 
the NBC Symphony Orchestra (M-390). This 
could hardly be called one of the greater: works 
of Sibelius, and it does not seem to have in- 
spired the Curtis Orchestra to a particularly 
vital performance. Here both playing and re- 
cording seem lacking in clarity. 


P. M. 


Desussy: Prelude @ l'aprés-midi d'un faune ; 
played by the London Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, direction of Sir Thomas Beecham. 
Columbia disc 69600D, price $1.50. 


Mi Lately we've been seeing as well as hearing 
Debussys faun in the Russian Ballet perfor- 
mances. Its the sort of music that lends it- 
self well to choreographic treatment, particu- 
larly & la Nijinsky. The scene is pastoral, the 
time of day mid-afternoon before the glare 
of the sunlight has gone. The !anguid, dreamy, 
sensual qualities of the music represent ideally 
the basking, dolce far niente spirit of the faun. 
A nymph arouses him; he pursues and loses 
her, then retires again to his happy indolent 
state. After one has seen the ballet, it is hard 
to dissociate the music from the pantomime. 
Nijinsky still lives before me as I listen to the 
strains of this music. It is always the same 
when I hear Weber's Invitation to the Dance. 
Some music is retrieved from mediocrity by 
interpreters (I remember the cxquisitely grace- 
ful Empire waltz Ruth St. Denis did to Drigo’s 
Serenade; it made the music somehow signifi- 
cant) ; Debussy’s faun of course, hardly needed 
memorable. One may tire of the nostalgia, 
of the rippling passion, of the luscious tonal 
beauty of this music — yet in time one will 
return to be captivated anew. And once one 
has heard this rarely moulded performance 
by Sir Thomas, it is doubtful that its mood 
will ever be completely lost; for the instru- 
mentation is clearly caught and conveyed in 
this recording. The skillful oboist, who con- 
tributes much to the music's magic spell here, 
is, of course, the highly talented Leon Goos- 
sens, who was heard recently in New York 
as soloist with the Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra. 
* * * 


Grirres: The White Peacock, Op. 7, No. 1; 
played by Columbia Broadcasting Sym- 
phony, direction Howard Balrow. Columbia 
disc 17140D, 10-inch, price $1.00. 


M@ Hearing this record, I am reminded of a 
conversation I recently had with the brilliant 
and lovely Emma Eames. Eames was always 
possessed of keen values, and today at seven- 
ty-two (the lady has no qualms about her 
age) her perceptions are as vital as in the 
heyday of her public career. 

The lovely Emma and I were discussing 
extraneous associations with music; the sort 
of values I brought out in my review of De- 
bussys L'apres midi d'un faune. With ani- 
mated interest she suddenly turned to me and 
said: “I recall a revue 1 saw many years ago 
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in Boston — I believe it was an edition of the 
Ziegfield Follies. It was chiefly made up of 
the usual glamour-girl scenes and comedy that 
the tired business man in America is supposed 
to need. One act, however, stood out above 
all the rest, and ‘curiously it got the most 
spontaneous applause. This was an act fea- 
turing a dancer as The IIlhite Peacock. The 
whole thing was enchanting — the music fit- 
ting the scene, the scene fitting the music.” 

Like Debussy’s prelude, Griffes’ The White 
Peacock is almost inseparable from the stage 
picture once one has seen it danced. Its sen- 
suous, atmospheric qualities are enhanced by 
the orchestration, which decidedly shows the in- 
fluence of Debussy. Griffes wrote it originally 
as a piano coniposition, one of four in his 
opus 7 called Roman Sketches, after poems 
by William Sharp. 

[loward Larlow gives a magnificent per- 
formance of this music; one that it would be 
difficult to imagine bettered. The recording 
is excellent. There is one disturbing factor: 
it is too bad that the music had to be broken 
up in the recording, but it is doubtful that it 
could have been advantageously fitted onto one 
side of a 12-inch disc. 

x kK * 

Haypn: Symphony in B flat (Salomon No. 4; 
B. & H. No. 98); played by Columbia 
Broadcasting Symphony, direction of [lo- 
ward Barlow. Columbia set No. M370, three 
dises, price $5.00. 


W Music lovers who acquire this set of re- 
cords will undoubtedly agree with us that a 
vote of thanks is due to Hloward Barlow for 
selecting this splendid work, which is all too 
seldom played, for recording. ‘or those who 
like to pry into scores and for the student this 
symphony offers a rich harvest. !laydn is 
always full of surprises, far more intricate 
ones than the drum device in his No. 94 which 
earned for it the sobriquet of the Surprise 
Symphony. Haydn the economist is evidenced 
in the very beginning here, for the solenm 
introduction opens with a theme which be- 
comes the principal subject of the a'legro. 
There is dramatic fervor in this music; all is 
not just high spirits, as some claim. The slow 
movement has been termed one of Haydn's 
gravest utterances. “It might have been called 
his Requiem for Mozart, says Tovey, “the 
news of whose death had so deeply shocked 
him during his London visit.” The main fig- 
ure of the first theme bears a curious rela- 
tion to God Save the King; Tovey tells us “it 
is a devout phrase which Haydn afterwards 
used in his last great work, The Seasons, in 
the prayer which introduces the chorus in 
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honor of work.” Tovey further points out 
that there is a reminiscence of Mozart's last 
symphony in the second subject of this move- 
ment. The minuet and finale are full of 
healthy exuberance; the latter in particular is 
one of the composers most delightful move- 
ments. 

Mr. Barlow performs this music with con- 
siderable vigor and precision. What Mr. 
Broder said of his reading of the Surprise 
applies here — “his scale of dynamics seems 
rather more suited to Beethoven than to 
ITaydn.” But since this serves only to vitalize 
the performance one cannot refute the effec- 
tiveness of his reading. The second move- 
ment would probably have profited by a more 
careful observation of its cantabile marking. 
Where the conductor got his authority for the 
marked crescendo that he uses at the begin- 
ning of the main figure of the first theme it 
would be interesting to know. In the score 
we own it is not indicated. 

The more one hears the Columbia Broad- 
casting Symphony the more one realizes what 
a fine orchestra it is. And the hall in which 
it is recorded supplies a uniquely rich back- 
ground to the instruments. ‘The reproduction 
here is equally as fine as in the previous Haydn 
recording. The surfaces on the review copies 
were unfortunately marred on a couple of sides 
by an insistent crackling, which may or may 
not be eliminated by subsequent playings. 

P. H.R. 


* * * 


Liszt: Fantasia on Beethoven's “Ruins of 
Athens” (three sides); played by Egon 
Petri. and the London Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, direction of Leslie Heward, and 
Scnuupert-Liszt: Der Lindenbaum; played 
by Petri. Columbia set X-136, two discs, 
price $3.50. 


M Liszt's Totentans and Hungarian Fantasia 
have both preceded this work in first-rate re- 
cordings. After hearing this set one is 
tempted to say “why?” For a recording of 
this work might profitably have preceded the 
other two, since it does everything that the 
other two works do and a whole lot besides. 
\Vhat we mean to convey is that it shows the 
soloist off, provides some telling and opulent 
orchestral writing, and presents better musi- 
cal unity: in other words, as one writer has 
said, it triumphantly hits the bull's eye. 

Liszt had a keen eye for other composer's 
tunes, particularly those that had showy pos- 
sibilities. Generally he exploited these tunes 
even more brilliantly than their composer. 
Here he uses some of the incidental music 
that Beethoven wrote for Kotzebue's poetic 
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COLUMBIA PRESENTS 


TWO SYMPHONIC GEMS 





HOWARD BARLOW 


HAYDN: SYMPHONY NO. 98 
IN B FLAT MAJOR (SALOMON NO. 4) 


Howard Barlow 
conducting the 
COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYMPHONY 


Again, Columbia presents music-lovers with an outstanding 
»remiere recording—this time, a superb performance of Haydn’s 
Cheeal B Flat Symphony. With consummate musicianship, 
Howard Barlow, one of America’s foremost conductors, directs 
the famous Columbia Broadcasting Symphony in a flawless re- 
cording of this delightful, hitherto unrecorded, score. 








Set No. M-370 


Price $5.00 


DEBUSSY: PRELUDE A L’APRES-MIDI D’UN FAUNE 


(“Afternoon of a Faun”) 


Sir Thomas Beecham 
conducting the 
LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


Here is the only avaiiable recent recording of Debussy’s ex- 
quisite tone-poem made under modern improved methods. 
Beecham’s masterly reading reveals every subtlety of orchestral 





tone-color and instrumentation with amazing clarity. You will 
discover a new thrill in these improved Columbia recordings. 


Record No. 69600-D 


Price $1 50 SIR THOMAS BEECHAM 





OTHER GREAT NEW COLUMBIA RECORDINGS 


DVORAK: QuartetNo. 3,in E Flat Major, Op.51 


Here is chamber-music, Slavonic style, recorded 
for the first time by the Lener String Quartet 
(Lener-Smilovits-Roth-Hartman). It is written 
in four movements, including a “Dumka” and 

*Romanze”’. A lasting treat by the beloved 
C zech composer. 


Set No. M-368 Price $6.00 


Balsam at the piano. 


Set No. X-137 





BACH: Partita No. 6, in E Minor 


Bach has no greater interpreter today than 
Walter Gieseking, er pianist. 
Here on two 12-inch records, Gieseking 
re-creates this magnificent music with pro- 
found sympathy, feeling, and skill. 


Set No. X-135 Price $3.50 


BEETHOVEN: Sonata No. 8, in G Major, Op. 30, No. 3 


Paul Bekker, Beethoven authority, says the “Tempo di 
Menuetto”, one of the three movements of the Sonata 
No. 8, is one of the most attractive the maestro ever 
composed. Nathan Milstein and his violin, with Artur 


Price $3.50 


COLUMBIA RECORDING CORPORATION 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


A Subsidiary of the Columbia Broadcasting System 
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play, The Ruins of Athens. Beginning with the 
solemn and formal E flat March, which he 
uses aS an imposing orchestral prelude, he 
breaks this with a cadenza for the piano, and 
then uses the theme of the Chorus of the 
Dervishes, and lastly the effective Turkish 
March. 

Petri and Heward, who recently got to- 
gether for the A major Concerto of Liszt, over 
which there has been quite a bit of justifiable 
shouting, simply go to town here. Petri plays 
like a veritable genie of the keyboard, and 
Heward supplies a superbly energetic back- 
ground. 

If one admires Liszt's embellishments of 
Schubert's intimate songs one will derive con- 
siderable pleasure from Petri's performance 
of Der Lindenbaum. We have always felt 
that Liszt erred in magnifying Schubert's 
songs. 

* * * 


RAMEAU: Three Ballet Pieces for Orchestra 
arranged by Felix Mottls: 1. Minuet from 
Platée; 2. Musette from Les Fétes d Hébé; 
3. Tambourin from Les Fétes dHébé; (3 
sides); and Lecoair: Le Tambourin (1 
side) ; played by Boston “Pops” Orchestra, 
direction Arthur Fiedler. Victor discs 4431- 
32, 10-inch, price $1,00 each. 


M Rameau’s gay and briglitly alert ballet music 
should need no introduction to our readers; it 
is more than likely that most people reading 
about the advent of these records will hasten, 
as we did, to hear them. Reactions to them, 
however, will probably not all be the same, for 
the problem of reproducing them effectively 
on some outfits may indeed be a major one. 
The amplification here is almost too vivid at 
times; this is particularly so in the Minuet, 
where the strings are far too shrill in quality 
for the preservation of the charm of his old- 
world music. The Musette and Tambourin, 
and the Leclair piece, fare better, but even here 
the quality of the tone is too much on the hard, 
bright, rather than the luminous side. Some 
machines can reproduce this type of amplifi- 
cation satisfactorily, others cannot. 

Of the two discs, the best is undoubtedly the 
one containing the two Tambourins (a French 
peasants dance, in lively 2-4 tempo, generally 
accompanied by the tambourin and galoubet or 
small fife). (Disc 4432). Here the brilliance 
of the recording is more in keeping with the 
type of music. 

The Rameau Tambourin is the most cele- 
brated of his many pieces that are written in 
that dance form. It recalls in spirit both 
Mozart's and Beetheven’s popular Turkish 
marches. And whenever it is heard in con- 
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cert, particularly in Mottl’s excellently devised 
modern orchestration, it is equally as popular 
with an audience. 

Leclair, the 18th-century French violin vir- 
tuoso, wrote this piece for his own instrument. 
It was part of a sonata or suite—the same we 
believe that was once recorded for Polydor 
by Amar and Ramin. It is also familiar in 
arrangements for violin and piano by Sarasate 
and Kreisler. The label of the recording does 
not tell us who made the orchestration used 
here. 

P. G 
* ok OK 


SCHUBERT: Symphony No. + in. C minor 
(“Tragic”); played by Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony ‘‘rehestra of New York, direction 
John Barbirolli. Victor set M-562, four 


discs, price $8.00. 


@ Last Month Columbia brought us a superb 
performance of Schubert's not-often-heard 
Fifth Symphony, and now, hard on its heels, 
Victor offers a fine recording of his even less- 
often-heard Fourth Symphony. It is interest- 
ing to note Schubert's growth in these two 
works. Both were written in his 19th year 
for the society of amateurs with which he 
was closely associated. The “Tragic” sym- 
phony is a most uneven work when compared 
to the “Mozartean” Fifth with its delectable 
spontaneity. In the former, the introduction to 
the first movement is most arresting, deeply 
felt and expressed, with its canonical utter- 
ances first in the treble, then in the bass. etc. 
The theme is a poignant one, but the allegro 
vivace that follows is almost too volatile. The 
andante is a beautiful movement recalling the 
similar one in the A minor Quartet and the 
contrast between its quiet and animated sec- 
tions has been excellently contrived. The 
minuet suggests a rustic background; the fi- 
nale, typically Schubertian in a free and un- 
buttoned manner, could have been advantage- 
ously shortened. 

The sobriquet “Tragic” seems to have been 
given this work by Schubert after its comple- 
tion; not without reason, it has been said, 
since his first three symponies were wholly 
carefree, while this one opens with a move- 
ment that “breathes a spirit of sorrow and 
resignation.” The tragic implication is hardly 
compelling, however, and its mood is not long 
sustained, for both the first and last move- 
ments, although they start off in the minor, 
end in the major. The andante and minuet, 
the best movements, are in the major with 
only a hint of melancholy in the former. 

Barbirolli performs this music with taste 
and integrity of style. Perhaps there is more 
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subjectivity to be got from the opening of the 
first movement and from the poetic and in- 
gratiating andante than he attains here, but 
there is much to be said for the fact that the 
conductor avoided overstressing the sentiment 
of this undeniably romantic work. The re- 
cording is bright and clear, and dynamically 
almost too vital at times for the character of 
the score, even though a reduced orchestra is 
employed. P.M. R. 


* * * 


JouAnn Stravuss-Stokowski: Blue Danube 
Halts, and Tales from the Vienna Woods, 
played by the Philadelphia Orchestra, direc- 
tion Leopold Stokowski. Victor dise 15425, 
price $2.00. 


@ Victor claims that the best-selling Red Seal 
disc in the past decade was that containing 
these two selections in an abridged version by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Stokowski. This, of course, is a re- 
recording of that “best seller’. The reproduc- 
tion here is of the best. To those who want 
old favorites played by a great orchestra and 
conductor, and who do not object to the mu- 
sic being curtailed, this disc will assuredly ap- 


peal. Pr, G: 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


BEETHOVEN: Sonata no, 8, in G. major, Op. 
30. 20. 3; played by Nathan Milstein, violin, 
and Arthur Balsam, piano. Columbia set 
X-137, two discs, price $3.50. 

M Beethoven had a way of following his most 
serious works with others which are _light- 
hearted and gay. Thus the Pastoral symphony 
follows the Fifth, and the disarming Eighth 
comes after the heroic Seventh. Thus, too, of 
the three sonatas for violin and piano which 
comprise his Op. 30, the second is the poignant 
C minor, considered one of his most important 
works in this medium, while the third is the 
whimsical and capricious G major. Of course 
it is customary in the best circles to look down 
on the composer's occasional excursions into 
gaity and humor as a perhaps necessary relief 
from the more exalted business of preaching 
the gospel of the beauty of suffering and pro- 
found thought. Lut some of us are thankful 
for the “lesser” works, because they remind us 
that after all Beethoven was a human being, 
and that there were times when the least of 
us need feel no awe in his presence. 

The three sonatas of Op. 30 were composed 
in 1802, and dedicated to the Emperor of 
Russia. The G major work is said to have 
been inspired by Goethe's poetic play, Lula. 


For those who are interested in this interpre- 
tation, too involved to be gone into here, there 
is an article by Arnold Schering in the Zeits- 
chrift fiir Musik, April, 1937, where the rela- 
lioship of the sonata to the play is traced in 
the minutest detail. Suffice it io say here that 
the sonata remains a happy and attractive one, 
despite the rather undue length of its second 
movement. This Tempo di Minuetto has a 
melody of serene beauty, but there are nine 
repetitions and too many formal extensions. 
The spirited first movement, of course, is none 
too long, nor is the merry whirl of the finale. 
Although writers on the Beethoven Sonatas 
usually skip over this one in their anxiety to 
get from the C minor to the Kreutzer, it is 
not unappreciated by violinists. Kreisler has 
shown his fondness for it by recording it twice 
once, unfortunately long ago, with Rachma- 
ninoff as his collaborator, and more recently 
with the admirable Frank Rupp in the “Beetho- 
ven Violin Sonata Society” series. Milstein 
has not the tone of a Kreisler: in fact the 
sound which he draws from his fiddle is in- 
clined to be metallic. Nevertheless, on the 
whole he has done nothing better on records. 
The coolness of his style is well in order here. 
Arthur Balsam, working with the violinist, I 
believe, for the first time in the studio, gives 
a good account of himself. His performance 
is solid, and at times he quite properly domin- 
ates the ensemble. The reproduction is always 
clear, and the piano tone is pleasing through- 
Gut P. M. 
x ok 


BrAumMs: Sonata in E minor, Op. 38 (cello 
and piano); played by Gregor Piatigorsky 
and Arthur Rubinstein. Victor set M-564, 
three discs, price $6.50. 


@ In his recent article on the chamber works 
of Brahms, Mr. Benedict remarked that the 
cello “does not make the best possible com- 
panion for the piano... it is under a severe han- 
dicap lacking the volume and piercing quality 
to compete with the clanging sonorities of the 
piano.” Speaking of the Feuermann-van der 
Pas recording of this sonata, he reiterated the 
universal contention set forth at the time this 
set was issued “it could have been better 
were the piano part more in focus.” After 
hearing this recording and comparing it with 
the other one, I was forcefully made aware 
of the problems confronting the recording 
engineer in effecting a perfect balance in this 
work. Piatigorsky’s cello is less assertively 
reproduced than Feuermann’s, and Rubin- 
steins piano more forward in tone than van 
der Pas. Despite this fact, which would sug- 
gest a better balance, one comes to the con- 
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clusion after hearing both sets that in neither 
case can it be truthfully said that an effective 
balance is fully attained at all times. 

As time goes on, one grows more and more 
attached to the chamber music of Brahms. 
The contention that he is frequently austere 
and merely rhetorical in much of his chamber 
music seems wholly unwarranted after sev- 
eral rehearings. lamiliarity with a work does 
much to clarify it, and where can one develop 
fuller appreciation except through the inti- 
macy of the phonograph? This sonata, the 
first of Brahms’ seven duet sonatas, is distin- 
guished in its use of the cello “for the ex- 
pression of a broad lyrical melody and as a 
ruminating bass to episodes in which the piano 
takes the lead.” The work exploits mostly the 
lower strings of the instrument, and hence is 
largely dark-hued in texture. Despite its ad- 
herence to classical form, the sonata is wholly 
romantic in expression. 

Piatigorsky gives a performance here dis 
tinguished for its expressive warmth and tonal 
sensitivety. And Rubinstein provides a well- 
matched piano part. This recording sould 
make a lot of new friends for this work. 

Feuermann brings more vigor and dramatic 
contrast to his performance. Perhaps his and 
van der Pas version of the work is not so 
well integrated as the present one, but I feel 
| prefer it, perhaps because | am a keen ad- 
mirer of the cello and find its rich tones better 
exploited in the earlier set. 


RE 


Dvorak: Quartet No. 3 in E flat major, Op. 
51; played by the Lener String Quartet. 
Columbia set M369, four dises, price $6.00. 


@ It is still a point of disagreement among 
those who admire the music of Dvorak whether 
the core of his creative art lies in his cham- 
ber music or in his symphonies. “In chamber 
music Dvorak repeatedly returned to the form 
of the string quartet,’ writes one of his coun- 
trymen, “and these works alone would suffice 
to create the image of his personality, at least 
in its main features, so deeply are they pene- 
trated by the spirit of the man himself,” 
Dvorak, we are told, overcame his youthful 
sentimentality very early; in few of his works 
does he exploit himself. The Czech and Sla- 
vonic influences took hold of him early, and 
their racial elements developed and gave 
strength, color, rhythmic variation and warmth 
to his music. Dvorak liked to speak of his 
creative gift as “the gift of God” or as “God's 
voice’. His was a simple belief, an artless 
soul's recognition of its genius. It has been 
contended that he never lost the fire and lyri- 
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ism of his youth, and this is perhaps no exag- 
geration, for as the spirit and form of his 
music grew, as it strove for and achieved clar- 
ity and serenity, the soul of that young peas- 
ant who loved the dancing and the singing of 
his own people, perhaps it would be no exag- 
geration to say of all peoples, remained still 
in evidence. 

Not so long ago, through my recommen- 
dation, Victor issued Dvorak’s Ouartet in A 
flat, Op. 105 (Set M-492), a work that was 
written in the composer's fifty-fourth year and 
that bears out the above statement. The pre- 
sent quartet, dating from the composer's thirty- 
eighth year (1879), owns every mark, says 
one writer, of that happy period in his crea- 
tive activity which might be referred to as his 
Slavonic period. It is less reflective than Op. 
105, but in its own way an attractive work. 
The first movement alone, with its seemingly 
unquenchable rhythmic ‘and tonal effects, will 
be enough to convince the listener of the 
merits of the work as a whole, for none of 
the spirit of spontaneity or good humor, of 
honest love of humanity and _ unrestrained 
good will towards all men, is lost in the sub. 
sequent movements. The second movement 
is a Dumka (a Slavonic form combining sad 
sections with lively ones). Dvorak’s realiza- 
tion of the form here is excellently contrived, 
and his contrasts are wholly captivating—it 1s 
music to be experienced rather than written 
about. 

The Romance that comes next is short, un- 
doubtedly owing to the slow-movement char- 
acter that prevailed in the Dumka. It is in 
the lied -form and tranquil in spirit. The last 
movement is based on a Czech dance, the 
Skocna; here a sense of freedom and bubbling 
humor are the manifest. One recalls here the 
old gag “Let joy be unrefined”. 

The Leners play this work with notable pol- 
ish and stylistic unity. It is, in my estimation, 
one of the best performances that this quar- 
tet has contributed to the modern phonograph. 
And the reproduction, like that of most Fng- 
lish recordings of string quartets, is charac- 
teristically good. 


* kK x 


GiorN1: Trio in C major (1934) (seven 
sides ) ; played by Max Hollaender (violin), 
Sterling Hunkins (cello), Eugene Kusmiak 
(piano); and Giornr: Minuet in G major 
(1935); played by Hunkins and Arthur 
Lief (piano). Musicraft set No. 33, four 
discs, price $6.50. 


MW This richly voiced and excellently devised 
trio is the work of a highly talented Italian- 
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American composer, who met with an un- 
timely death in the hurricane of September, 
1938. Giorni was a capable musician with an 
established reputation both as a concert pianist 
and as a chamber music performer. It was 
as the pianist of the Elshuco Trio that he 
contributed some of his finest interpretative 
artistry. 

Giornis music, without suggesting deriva- 
tiveness, might be said to stem from the 
Brahmsian schoo!. Its roots lie in the clas- 
sicism of Bach and Beethoven, and its im- 
pulse and expression in the latter part of the 
19th century. 

Giorni was a fellow-clubman and an ac- 
quaintance of the present writer, to whom he 
expressed himself on more than one occasion 
regarding the heritage of music left by the 
great masters. As the annotator points out, 
he believed that much more outstanding mu- 
sic would be written before we were com- 
pelled to alter our scale systems or instru- 
mentation. Giorni contended that a return to 
polyphony would clear up many of the prob- 
lems of the modern composer. His trio here 
shows his predilection for and fondness of 
polyphony, for it is completely contrapuntal 
in texture. Its form is quite clearly outlined, 
and it is doubtful whether any student of form 
would find it difficult to follow the develop- 
ment of the work. Despite a lack of rhythmic 
variety, the trio engages my attention favor- 
ably. Not having seen the score, I cannot 
talk too intimately about its features or its 
performance, Unquestionably the Adagio 
(sides four and five) 6 the best part of the 
work, but for richly voiced and particularly 
effective writing I would recommend the lat- 
ter half of the first movement. The scherzo 
fails to impress me on a first hearing; it lacks 
essential contrast with the first movement. 
The finale on the other hand, contains some 
unusual and ingenious writing for the three 
instruments. As for the performance, it strikes 
me as being adequate, but whether the lack 
of balance in some secions is due to the 
performers, the recorders or the composer I 
cannot say without an examination of the 
score. The reproduction and record surfaces 
are good. 

The Minuet is a piece the composer wrote 
for his daughter. It presents his melodic gifts 
in a less imposing manner. 


* * * 


Mozart: Trio in E major, K. 542; and Trio 

_ in C major, K, 548; played by Roman Tot- 

‘ enberg, violin, Fritz Magg, cello, and Kurt 
Appelbaum, piano. Musicraft album No. 
29, four discs, price $6.50. 


@ As one of the smaller companies, Musicraft 
has found it necessary to assemble its own 
ensembles for the presentation of much fine 
chamber music that it has given us on re- 
cords. Here we have a case in point, for I 
do not believe that these three musicians have 
played in public together, prior to the arrange- 
ment for this recording. If this supposition 
is entirely correct, may I recommend that Mu- 
sicraft send these musicians out to concertize 
under the heading of the Musicraft Trio, for 
it strikes me that this is one of the best unified 
ensembles that Musicraft has presented to 
date. 

Mozart's trios, like his violin and piano so- 
natas, feature the piano as the dominant in- 
strument. In view of this it is appropriate 
that the piano part in a recording be equally 
as prominent as the string instruments; and 
this balance has been nicely achieved by the 
recorders. 


These trios present to us the milder, gentler 
side of Mozart, for they, like most works of 
their kind in his day, were based on “social” 
music making. Alfred Einstein, who contri- 
butes the notes to this set, brings this point 
out at the same time that he explains the im- 
portance of Mozart's trios historically. The 
fact that these trios were written the same 
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year (1788) that Mozart wrote his three most 
famous symphonies presents an_ interesting 
slant on his creative genius. The Trio in E 
major came in June of that year, just before 
the E flat Symphony, and the C major Trio 
came in July just prior to the G minor Sym- 
phony. Neither work aims to sound the 
prophetic or profound utterances of the sym- 
phonies, yet they are consummately constructed 
and melodically delightful. The E mejor 
Trio, savs Einstein, “is the jewel among Mo- 
zarts piano trios. This opinion is universally 
shared. For this reason, if one cannot afford 
hoth trios immediately, | recommend that one 
acquire the E major alone; it is complete on 
discs 1103 and 1104. But the C major Trio 
is not to be forgotten or dismissed even though 
it is in a lighter vein, and makes one wish 
upon occasion that Mozart had used his cello 
less sparingly or, should one say, shabbily, as 
Eric Blom puts it? 

As I have intimated above the performances 
are excellently contrived. Kurt Appelbaum 
with his sensitive and unpretentious musician- 
ship leads the ensemble and his companions 
second him ably. The poise and unity of 
the ensemble would suggest a longer as- 
sociation than I imagine they have had for 
the realization of these recordings. The sur- 
faces of the discs and the reproduction are 
highly satisfactory. P. Ea. me 


KEYBOARD 


Bacn: Partita no. 6, in E minor; played by 
Walter Gieseking, piano. Columbia set X- 
135, two <«lises, price $3.50. 

@ ivery time | hear one of the famous six 

Partitas of Lach | am tempted to call it the 

finest of the set. I distinctly remember react- 

ing in that way to a recording of the Second, 
end the /irst has never failed to arouse my 
enthusiasm. And now [ want to say the same 
thing about the Srrth. The answer is, of 
course, that the music which went into all of 
these works is so good that a just comparison 
of their respective merits is next to impossible 

Let me say this time, therefore, that the E 

minor Partita has no superiors among the Key- 

board suites of Bach. 

This is not, of course, the first appearance 
of the Sixth Partita on records, but | believe 
that it is the first recording of a performance 
on the piano. As such it is an interesting 
set, since Gieseking, always a notable mini- 
aturist, has approached the work in the man- 
ner of a harpsichordist. Dynamically he has 
scaled the music down to a very moderate 
level, and he does not at any time exploit the 
sheerly physical possibilities of his modern in- 
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strument. There would seem to be room for 

the question—Why not, then, play the work 

on the harpsichord?—to which, so far as | 
can see. the answer is that Mr. Gieseking is 

a pianist, that his technique is the technique of 

the piano, and that he does not own a harpsi- 

chord. In any case, so far as pure sound is 
concerned, these records are a delight, and in 
his delicately caressing treatment of the orna- 
mentation Mr. Gieseking has not disappoint- 
ed me. In another respect, however, he has. 

‘or even this artist, like so many lesser per- 

formers, succumbs to the temptation to play 

fast and loose with the pulse of the music. 

This is particularly noticeable in the Toccata, 

where he several times allows his enthusiasm 

to run away with him. In the succeeding 
movements the playing offers less grounds for 
complaint. 

Comparing the new recording with the 
harpsichord performance made for Gamut by 
Ernst Victor Wolff, I find Gieseking’s play- 
ing more colorful largely because of Wolff's 
sparing use of registration. Wolffs harpsi- 
chord tone was much admired in this record- 
ing when it first came out two or three years 
ago, and this set still has tew superiors in 
that respect. Rhythmically Wolff is more 
poised than Gieseking in this Partita, and con- 
sequently his is the better Bach playing. As 
far as the mechanics of recording go, the choice 
between these sets will depend on one’s prefer- 
ence between the harpsichord and the piano. 

P. M. 
x ok * 

Mozart: Sonata in F major, K. 332 (3 sides) ; 
and LAzAR: Marche Funebre from Sonata, 
Op. 15 (1 side); played by José Iturbi. 
Victor set M-565, two dises price $4.50. 


M@ In selecting this sonata and its immediate 
predecessor (the one in A major with the fa- 
miliar Turkish Rondo, K 331) for record- 
ing at different times, Iturbi has chosen two 
of Mozart's most popular piano works. Victor 
has gone a long way in the reproduction of 
the piano since Iturbis performance of the 
A major, so we find this recording a far more 
desirable one that its predecessor. Iturbi plays 
here with his customary polish and with su- 
perb clarity; the music sings with wholly un- 
fettered spirit under his agile fingers. An 
earlier recording of this compesition by Ernst 
Victor Wolff lacks the admirable fluency of 
this performance. Our contention — made 
when we first heard Wolff's recording — that 
this was not one of Mozart's most inspired 
sonatas. has been considerably modified since 
hearing this set. And, even though one would 
accept the theory that more subtlety upor: oc- 
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casion than Iturbi brings to his performance 
here might further enhance the music’s un- 
foldment, one must admit he goes a long way 
beyond Mr. Wolff in making it more interest- 
ing and enjoyable. The embellished adagio 
sings with greater fervor, the dramatic ten- 
sion of the first movement is made more vital, 
and the vivacious finale is rendered with great- 
er freedom and élan. 

Why Victor labels this sonata with a date, 
and a wrong one at that (the work according 
to most authorities was written in 1778), in- 
stead of with the customary Kochel catalogue 
number, which in Mozart's case is as impor- 
tant as the opus number in Beethoven's, is 
wholly incomprehensible. Not only is this 
confusing to the student, but it does not help 
the music lover to familiarize himself with 
the sequence of the composer's works. 

Although the Marche Funebre on the last 
side is an incongruous partner for a Mozart 
sonata, being a movement from a modern 
work by the talented Rumanian composer, 
Filip Lazar (1894-1936), it is a brilliant and 
unposing study in tonal sonorities and percus- 
sive effects, which Iturbi plays with appro- 
priate force and conviction. This is in our 
estimation one of the best recordings of the 
modern piano that Victor has given us. 

* * * 

SUUBERT: Sonala in C minor, Op. Posthw 
mous; played by Webster Aitken. Gamut 
set No. 9, three dises, price $5.00. 

Mozart: Fantasia in © minor, K. 475; played 
by Webster Aitken. Gamut disc 12.132, 
price $1.50. 


@ It is generaliy the custom of the larger 
companies to feature big names; seldom do 
they introduce the artistry of a newcomer or 
a younger musician. The smaller companies, 
being limited in resources, have had to turn 
to lesser names, but in so doing they have not 
necessarily presented us with playing lacking 
in artistic distinction. A case m point is the 
latest release by Gamut played by the young 
artist, Webster Aitken, a former pupil of Emil 
Sauer and Arthur Schnabel, who has been 
heard to advantage in local concert halls in 
recent years. Lately Mr. Aitken has given a 
series of concerts featuring the music of 
Schubert in both America and England. 

Mr. Aitken’s performance of the sonata is 
:0 thoughtfully and accurate.; set forth that 
one wishes his intellectual appreciation of the 
music had restrained his imagination less. The 
pianist seems almost too earnest at all times. 
True, Schubert's music demands the admir- 
able qualities that Mr. Aitken brings to it — 
precision and vitality, but it also requires a 


freedom of spirit that is not in evidence where 
most needed-in the inner movements. Schubert 
was an improvisor, and much of his music 
(his piano music in particular) extends itself 
freely with a happy unconcern. That libera- 
tion of the spirit needs to be imparted; one 
should be able to forget digital dexterity if 
one is to enjoy Schubert properly in his most 
lvrical moments. That Mr. Aitken’s pianistic 
gifts are multiple, one cannot deny, and there 
is indeed much to commend in his playing. 
And since the recording is unusually lifelike 
and‘ the balance is good, despite a slight evi- 
dence of surface noise, the set wiil undoub- 
tedly find many friends among those who ad- 
mire Schubert's piano music. The impor- 
tance of the work and its inherent qualities 
are excellently set forth in a booklet written 
by William Glock, who originally prepared 
the notes for Aitken’s Schubert series in Lon- 
don last Fall. 

The unusual Fantasia of Mozart (unusual 
in its rarely unified drama and lyric beauty), 
is the work that Mozart published with his 
C mimor Sonata, K. 457. Although fitting that 
sonata ideally, it is not merely a prelude to 
the larger work, but a well made composition 
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in its own right. It is divided into four sec. 
tions, an introduction (the longest part), an 
allegro, a brief andantino, and a lively finale 
with a coda returning to the theme and slow 
tempo of the introduction. The pianist does 
justice to this work. The recording here is 
on a par with that of the sonata. This disc 
replaces an earlier and much appreciated one 
in its day by the German pianist Franz Josef 
Hirt (Polydor). 

The dark-hued and portentous sonata in C 
minor, to which Mozart linked this fantasia, 
has already been recorded by Gieseking (Col- 
umbia set X93). Those who own that record- 
ing will find this disc by Aitken an acceptable 
one to complete a recorded performance of 
the two works together. '. oo. 

** * 


Vitta-Losos: Choros No. 5 (from the suite 
Alma Brasileira); and O ginete de Pierro- 
zinho (from Carnaval des Criancas) ; Fer- 
rapos (from Dancas Caracteristicas Africa- 
nas); played by Maria Antonia de Castro. 
piano. Columbia disc, P-69601D, price $1.50. 


@ Hector (or Heitor) Villa-Lobos is Brazil's 
great musical nationalist. Gradually his works 
are being recorded, and they invariably prove 
worth-while if not monumental. The present 
selections will, perhaps, reveal nothing which 
we have not already come to expect from the 
composer, but they will be welcomed by those 
who have made Villa-Lobos’ acquaintance 
through the earlier releases. 

To most of us, for all the explanations which 
have been given us, the title Choros means 
simply a composition of Villa-Lobos, and in 
this case at least that explanation will suffice. 
Choros No. 5 is a pleasantly melancholy piano 
piece, simple in structure and easy to gasp. It 
is full of a color which we cannot fail to reco- 
gnize as being essentially Spanish, though it 
is different enough from the usual to convince 
us that it is genuine Brazilian. The two pieces 
on the reverse are more showy, and, I[ take it, 
less typical—one of them even taking its title 
from Africa rather from South America. 

The pianist, Maria Antonia de Castro, is a 
new artist to me, but she is obviously a com- 
petent one. Both playing and recording, made 
originally by Pathé in Paris, are excellent on 
both sides of the disc. 

P. M. 


SPALDING: Dragon Fly; and Cassapo: Du 
diable vert; played by Albert Spalding solo 


violin and with André Benoist at the piano. - 


Victor disc 1914, 10-inch price $1.50. 
@ Mr. Spalding unaccompanied study in 


arpeggios, which he called Dragon Fly, might 
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also have been called Radio Static. It's un- 
doubtedly difficult to play, but we doubt if we 
would ask him to repeat it. 

The Dance of the Green Devil, by the well 
known cellist Gaspar Cassado, is an effective 
encore piece; it is conceived a la Fritz Kreis- 
ler and recalls his Tambourin Chinois. Spald- 
ing plays it deftly and with well calculated 
effect. The recording is good, but the balance 
suggests that the pianist was somewhat re- 
moved from the fiddler 

P. &. 


VOICE 


Brown (Arr.): Goin’ To Ride Up In De 
Chariot ; Ev'ry Time I Feel De Spirit; sung 
by Paul Robeson and Lawrence Brown: 
GELLERT (Arr.): Lay down late; sung by 
Paul Robeson, basso, with piano accompa- 
niment by Lawrence Brown. Victor disc, 
ten-inch, No. 26251, price $.75. 


M@ For sheerly beautiful sound there is no 
voice more satisfying than that of Paul Robe- 
son, and it is pleasant to hear it again in the 
music of his own people. These songs, of 
course, represent this music in a tamed and 
civilized form, (just how civilized is made 
clear by Musicrafts new album of secular 
songs by Lead Belly), but the noble simplicity 
of the artist and a certain elemental quality 
in the big rich voice are plenty of excuse for 
the “perversions.” The two spirituals on one 
side of the disc have rhythmical piano accom- 
paniments written and played by Lawrence 
Brown, who also joins in the singing. His 
voice, naturally, suffers by comparison, but 
he effectively fulfills the function of chorus 
in the first song, and makes a regular duet of 
the second. Lay down late, a prison song 
from Gellert's Negro Songs of Protest, is a 
solo for Mr. Robeson. Its doleful haunting 
melody is admirably suited to the Robeson 
voice and style. The recording is excellent. 
* * * 

GABRILOWITCH: Good-Bye, Op. 11, No. 1; 
Bacu: If Thou be Near (Bist du bei mir) 
(orch. by O'Connell); sung by Richard 
Crooks, tenor, with orchestra conducted by 
Wilfred Pelletier. Victor disc, 10-inch, No. 
1912, price $1.50. 

M@ The recording of a song by Ossip Gabri- 

lowitsch is a graceful tribute to the memory 

of a great musician, As an admirer of the 
late pianist-conductor, | wish could be enthu- 
siastic about his composition, but I'm afraid 
it is a rather ordinary sentimental affair. And 
with all due respect to Christine Roseti:, who 
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wrote the poem, I can only wonder how Ga- 
brilowitsch came to choose these words for 
musical setting. The companion piece, for 
all its fine melody, thanks to Mr. O'Connell's 
orchestration and the pedestrian English trans- 
lation, seems hardly more impressive on this 
disc. Mr. Crooks does not capture that air 
of exaltation which we find in Elizabeth 
Schumann's recording of the song (Victor 
8423). The tenors voice is in good state 
here, although both songs make rather embar- 
rassing demands on his lower register, and his 
pronunciation of various words leaves some- 
thing to be desired. The recording is good. 


* * * 


Ives: The 67th Psalm; and Witt1aAmM ScuHu- 
MAN: Choral Etude; sung by The Madrigal 
Singers, unaccompanied, Lehman Engel, 
conductor. Columbia disc, 10-inch, 17139D, 
price $1.00. 


@ Charles Ives received a good bit of at- 
tention in the New York musical season just 
past. His Concord Sonata was played on a 
piano recital program with such success that 
the pianist, John Kirkpatrick, repeated it on 
a second program made up entirely of com- 
positions by this singular musician, This re- 
cord marks the first appearance of any Ives 
music on commercial discs—for the New Music 
Quarterly recordings can hardly be put in that 
class. Let us hope there will be more forth- 
coming not only because Ives is one of the 
most original composers of our time, but be- 
cause only by hearing more of his works can 
we become competent to judge such perform- 
ances as that of the Madrigal Singers on this 
disc. 

The 67th Psalm is an early work, written 
when Ives was a church organist in Danbury, 
Conn., sometime before 1900. It is easy to 
believe that it was not very frequently per- 
formed when it was new, for the score is 
written in two keys simultaneously. The ef- 
fect—if we can take the intonation of The 
Madrigal Singers to be fairly accurate—is 
strange, even today, and I must confess that 
1 have not as yet come to any conclusions as 
to exactly what the composer was driving at. 
One thing can be said with certainty-—the dic- 
tion of the singers is good, and the text at 
least is therefore intelligible. 

The Choral Etude of William Schuman won 
the first prize in a recent nationwide contest 
for an American composition, jointly sponsor- 
ed by the Federal Music Project, the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting Company, the Columbia 
Phonograph Company and Carl Fischer, the 
music publisher. The composer has served on 
the music faculty of Sarah Lawrence College 


and on the board of the League of Composers. 
He is also the holder of a Guggenheim Fel- 
lowship. The Choral Etude is sung to word- 
less syllables without accompaniment. It seems 
Well named, for a study it certainly is—a 
study in choral tone, color and harmonic ef- 
fects. The Madrigal Singers, who gave the 
work its first performance and also its radio 
premiere, sing it with more conviction than 
has always been noted in their work. The 
recording, too, seems to me the best they have 
ever had. 


*x* * * 


Jacopson: Chanson de Marie Antoinette; 
LaForce: Pastorale; Bird Song; sung by 
Lily Pons, soprano, with piano accompani- 
ment by Frank La Forge, and flute obbli- 
gato in the last song by Frances Blaisdell. 
Victor disc, 10-inch, No. 1913, price $1.50. 


WM It has been some time since Miss Pons 
voice was last heard on a record, and it has 
rarely sounded so well in reproduction as it 
does in the two French songs which comprise 
the “A” side of this new disc. Except for a 
slight tendency to spread, it has never sounded 
better. Happily, too, the two French songs 
are welcome additions to the recorded reper- 
toire. The first is an arrangement by Myron 
Jacobson of a melody attributed to Marie 
Antoinette describing the love of the king's 
gardener. Its capricious melody is charmingly 
treated by Miss Pons. The Chausson lied 
was a great favorite in the concert halls a few 
seasons ago. The poet, Theophile Gauthier, 
imagines himself a butterfly flying to die on 
the lips of the beloved one. A curious catch 
in the voice in the last line of the song, ob- 
viously intended for dramatic effect, is the 
only fly in Miss Pons’ precious ointment. 

As if to balance. her excursion into purely 
lyrical singing, Miss Pons couples these little 
gems with two frank and unabashed display 
pieces by Frank LaForge who accompanies 
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her at the piano. The second of these even 

has a flute cadenza enlisting the services 

of the admirable Miss Irances Blaisdell. The 
singing here lacks the charm it has on the 
ether side; the coloratura is fluttery, and there 
are a couple of miscalculations in the high 
notes. As to diction there isn't any l only 
know from an occasional word that she is 
singing in [:nglish. Mr. La Forge plays the 
accompaniments satisfactorily, but the repro- 
duction of his tone is quite wiry. 

* * * 

Necro Sinrut Soncs: Frankie and Albert; 
Looky, looky yonder; Black Betty; Yallow 
lVomens doorbells; Aint goin down to the 
well no mo’; Go down old Hannah; Poor 
Howard (Six string guitar); Green corn; 
Fannin Street; The Boll Weevil; De Kalb 
Blues; The Bourgeois Blues; sung by Lead 
Belly, accompanying himself on the twelve- 
string guitar, Musicraft set, No. 31, in 10- 
inch dises, price $5.50. 


@ With all the attention which has been paid 
by the recording companies to arranged and 
idealized folk music, there is actually very 
little to be had of the genuine article on the 
wax. Indeed, so far as American Negroes go, 
1 believe this is the first attempt of a com- 
mercial company to preserve examples of a 
genuine folk expression. Negro spirituals, as 
we know them, for better or for worse in 
elaborate arrangements, are really not folk 
music at all, but should and must stand or fall 
on the merits of the arrangers work. In Musi- 
craft's latest album there is no arranger, ex- 
cept as Lead Belly has taken the songs of -his 
people to himself and stamped them with his 
own individuality. 

Thanks to the interest of John and Alan 
Lomax, Lead Belly (or Huddie Ledbetter, as 
he might more properly be called) is the most 
famous, although by no means the only singer 
of his type. It is, however, also thanks to the 
Lomaxes, that we know this type of music at 
all, and we may well be content to take their 
word that he is perhaps the most interesting 
and individual personality among these sing- 
ers. He is supposed to have the most extensive 
repertoire of them all, and he himself claims 
to be the best player on the twelve-string guitar. 
In any case, his voice is a naturally agreable 
one (as most Negro voices are) and his self- 
accompaniments show not a little virtuosity. 

It is useless to try to describe the songs 
Lead belly sings in this album. The unduly 
civilized may find the listening tough at first, 
but I think this kind of music creates its own 
appetite. Nevertheless the uninitiated should 
be cautioned against listening without Alan 
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Lomax’s admirable booklet at hand, for tl 


words are hard to catch without it, and the 


explanations therein contained are just enough 
to complete the picture. Lead Belly’s habit of 
breaking off occasionally into spoken explan- 
ation thus suddenly becomes clear and logical. 

The songs recorded have been happily select- 
ed—presumably by Lomax—to give a fairly 
comprehensive cross-section of this type of 
folk music. Two sides are given over to a 
strikingly personal version of rankie and Al- 
tert, the pure ancestor of Frankie and Johnnie. 
There are three intensely interesting work 
songs, sung unaccompanied with sound effects, 
and there are two examples of the “holler,” 
which Lomax calls “perhaps the most primi- 
tive of Afro-American singing styles.” The 
rest are miscellaneous folksongs and blues, a 
couple of them based on Lead Belly’s own 
personal experiences. Here is enough of a 
sample to give some idea of the wealth of 
unique folklore which exists in this country, 
and which the Lomaxes have been gathering 
up for the Library of Congress. Lead Belly 
the man typifies his folklore. 

The recording has been satisfactorily ac- 
complished by Musicraft, although it might 
have been even better if the voice had been 
pointed up a little more. The records have 
plenty of volume, but they could do with a 
shade more clarity. 

* KOK 


NEGRO SpirituAcs: My Poor Mother Died 
Ashouting; Standing by the Bedside; sung 
by Mitchell's Christian Singers, unaccom- 
panied. Columbia disc, 10-inch, 416M, price 


Se. 


M@ This is a month rich in American folk 
music, pure as well as arranged. This. disc 
will provide not only a supplement to the Sin- 
ful Songs of Lead Belly, but also a contrast 
to the “civilized” spirituals of Paul Robeson. 
Mitchell's Christian Singers come from Kins- 
ton, North Carolina, and their singing, I be- 
lieve, may be taken as typical of nature Negro 
church music. I have heard similar record- 
ings made privately by collectors of Southern 
folk music, but this is the first time, so far 
as I know, that just this sort of thing has been 
offered to the public by a major recording 
company. The most interesting feature of the 
singing is the continual use of the “sliding 
ione'—that is attacking a note a half or a 
quarter of a tone below its proper pitch, and 
then edging up to it. In My Poor Mother 
Died Ashouting this makes some - striking 
harmonic effects. The companion piece is 
only less “different, and it also has a strong- 
ly primitive flavor. One surprising thing about 
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this singing is that it seems to lack the spon- 
taneous abandon which we always associate 
with Negro music. It is untamed, but it sounds 
rather careful. The reproduction is very good. 


ee 


SCHUMANN: Duets (orchestrated by Bruno 
Reibold): Er unl sie, Op. 78, No. 2; Ich 
denke dein, Op. 78, No. 3; Familien Ge- 
mialde, Op. 34, No. 4; So wahr die Sonne 
scheinet, Op. 37, No. 12; Unter'm Fenster, 
Op. 34, No. 3; sung by Lotte Lehmann, 
soprano, and Lauritz Melchior, tenor, with 
orchestra. Victor set M-560, two 10-inch 
dises, price $3.50. 


M@ If there is any musical form more intimate 
than the lied it is the vocal duet. And if the 
lied is not a popular form, the duet is even 
less so, since it is even more rarely given ade- 
quate performance. - The concert hall is really 
no place for the duet, and the old fashioned 
musical salon where talents were pooled in 
such a cause seems to be more or less a thing 
of the past. The duet is really music for 
amateurs — frequently it makes more plea- 
sure for the performers than for the audience 
— but the literature contains much that is too 
gor xd to be lost. The phonograph, of course, is 
an ideal solution for this problem: I should like 
to have recordings of some of the duets of 
Rubinstein, Mendelssohn, Cornelius and Dvo- 
rak, many of which are exceptionally beauti- 
ful. The four Brahms duets recorded for 
Victor some year ago by Rose Bampton and 
Conrad Thibault were a revelation to many 
of us. They deserve a more modern record- 
ing, and they do not by any means exhaust 
3rahms’ contribution to this field nor do the 
five duets in the present collection cover all 
the possibilities of Schumann. 

A further reason for the unpopularity of 
duet singing is the special type of voice and 
the style which is required for the ideal per- 
formance. Large and strongly individual 
voices are not apt to blend especially well, and 
there should be no suggestion of the grand 
manner. Lehmann and Melchior, of course, 
sing rather too operatically for best results, 
and the want of musical clarity in their en- 
semble is emphasized by the out-of-place 
orchestrations. Added to this, the general 
over-amplification destroys whatever impres- 
sion of simplicity their singing might have 
created. Vocally Mme. Lehmann sounds 
more comfortable than she has in any of her 
recent recordings, for the music lies well in 
her voice, and Mr. Melchior has a chance to 
display his unusual range. All of the duets 
are recorded electrically for the first time, 








though Unterm Fenster was done acoustically 

long ago, sung in French by Geraldine Farrar 

and Edmond Clement. 
* * * 

SOUTHERN FoLKTUNES: New Love Blues; 
played by Sanders Terry, harmonica, with 
incidental singing. Columbia disc. 10-inch, 
417M, price 75c. 

M@ Sanders Terry is a remarkable folk-musician 
who was picked up in the back country of 
North Carolina. This record, with which he 
makes his debut, is unlike anything else I have 
ever heard——absolutely unique in every 
pect. I am not prepared to say that is has 
provided me with one of the musical thrills 
of my life, but I cannot deny that | found it 
tremendously interesting. Terry not only plays 
the harmonica in an extraordinary way, but 
he also sings, though unintelligibly, in a high 
falsetto. The incredible fact is that he seems 
to be doing both at once. The selections with 
which he introduces himself are not to me the 
most fascinating music | have ever heard, but 
they serve as satisfactory vehicles for his un- 
paralleled art. This is not a record for those 
who “know what they like,” but it will appeal 
strongly to collectors of Americana, and will 
at least hold the attention of those who fancy 
the unusual. 


res- 


* OK Ok 
Strauss: Viennese Music (Arr. Gomboz): 
An der schénen blauen Donau; Kaiser- 


Walser; Fissicato Polka; Radetzky March; 
Die Fledermaus: Briiderlzin und Schwes- 
erlein; Die Fledermaus—Czardas; sung by 
the Vienna Choir Boys, with piano accom- 
paniment, Victor Gomboz, conductor. Vic- 
tor set, M-561, four 10-inch discs. price 
$0.50. 


HM Because the Wiener Sangerknaben come 
from Vienna it naturally follows that they 
sing Viennese music, and to most of us, Vien- 
nese music means the Strauss family. Hence 
this album, which in its final effect is far more 
an exhibition of the remarkable boys than 
of the matchless music of the Strausses. The 
old gay and unforgettable Vienna is hardly 
to be expressed by such pure and etherial 
voices as these. Listening to the records in 
this set is therefore a pleasant and soothing 
experience, but hardly one to excite or evoke 
memories and longings. The melodies of the 
Blue Danube and the Kaiser-lValzer are, of 
course, irresistible even here, but the Pizsicato 
Polka (the work of the waltz king and his 
brother Joseph) and the Radetsky March (Op. 
228 of the elder Johann) as given are sheer 
virtuosity, however admirable. Furthermore, 
the Fledermaus excerpts are hardly improved 
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by their trumped up arrangments. Any of 
these things as an incident on a concert pro- 
gram is right enough, but taken together in 
a set of records they prove to be rather too 
many. 

The boys deserve credit not only for their 
really fine singing and their fresh and disarm- 
ing voices, but for diction which might serve 
as a model for any choral organization. To 
those who speak German the booklet, which 
gives complete words of the selections, will 
hardly be necessary. The set might have been 
improved by more vital accompaniments, but 
the recording is good. 


P. M. 


OTHER RECORDINGS 


Woop: Roses of Picardy (arr. Legrand) ; and 

Hess: | Made This Song for You; played by 
Ray Ventura and his Collegians, with vocal 
chorus. Columbia, 12-inch disc, No. P- 
7350-M, price $1.25. 


@ Both these recordings are labeled “Concert 
Versions’ but only one arranger is named. 
Actually, they are rather inflated arrange- 
ments of two charmingly simple melodies in 
the now familiar Andre Kostelanetz manner 


—without Kostelanetz’s flair for colorful or- 


chestration. 

Roses of Picardy begins as trombone solo, 
with piano backing, leading into a_ typical 
Kostelanetz passage. There follows a synco- 
pated version in good jazz orchestra style, 
which is perfectly natural for Ray Ventura 
because his orchestra is a jazz orchestra—the 
English equivalent of our own Rudy Vallee 
or Paul Whiteman bands. 

I Have Made This Song for You is a typ- 
ical French chanson. It opens quite conven- 
tionally in straight jazz style, with trombone 
figures and all, and then quite unexpectedly, 
an unnamed tenor sings the chanson in French, 
with a male quartet for support. It is suc- 
cessful when they keep to the chanson style 
but the moment they try to swing it, it flops. 

The recording is very good. 


* ok x 


Frimi: The Student Prince - Selections; 
and The Vagabond King - Selections; play- 
ed by the Drury Lane Theatre Orchestra, 
direction of Charles Prentice. Columbia 
No. 7351-M, price $1.25. 

Mi These are typical theatre orchestra per- 

formances, which is to say they are straight- 

forward presentations of a series of the best 
tunes of a musical show: no interpretations, 
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no showy orchestrations. The charm of the 
tunes, plus maybe a little bit of personal sen- 
timent—if one has seen the shows—are al- 
lowed to speak for themselves. 

The Student Prince and the Vagabond King 
are two of the best scores Friml wrote. Friml 
knew how to turn out good melodies and these 
operettas abound in them. 

The one complaint I have to make about 
this record is that the lovely Nocturne from 
The Student Prince, easily the best piece of 
music in the operetta, is here very much ab- 
breviated and not too well played. The re- 
cording is good, but not outstanding. 


E. A. 








x * * 


StaNnce-Epwarps: My Own United States; 
and Howe-Sterre: Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public; sung by Lawrence Tibbett, with or- 
chestra. Victor disc, 10-inch, 4433, price 
$1.00. 

FosteR-BEALE: I Dream of Jeannie; and 
Bizet-BEALE: Carmen-Intermezzo; played 
by The Aeolians (violin, flute, cello and 
harp). Victor disc 12444, price $1.50. 

HERBERT: A Kiss in the Dark; and Gypsy 
Love Song; played by Leo White (organ- 
ist). Victor disc 26249, 10-inch, price 75c. 

HotzMANN: Blaze Away-March; and TEIKE: 
Old Comrades-March; played by Band of 
His Majesty's Grenadier Guards. Columbia 
disc 415M, 10-inch, price 75c. 

NeveN: Narcissus; and MAyrev.: Marigold; 
Quentin M. MacLean (organist). Columbia 
disc 414M, 10-inch, price 75c. 

SCHUBERT: Serenade; and Gossec: Gavotte; 
played by Anthony Galla-Rini (piano-ac- 
cordian solo). Victor disc 26251, 10-inch, 
price 75c. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


“In common with your other readers, I am 
certain,’ writes a correspondent, “I rejoice ex- 
ceedingly at your decision to engage a con- 
sultant on technical problems. It is very dif- 
ficult, outside of the large centers, to get un- 
biased and fully qualified information and 
advice in case of phonograph trouble.” These 
sentiments have been echoed by more than a 
score of correspondents, some of whom in the 
rush of last-minute chores have not as yet 
been answered. It has been gratifying to read 
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The Readers’ Library Service of 
The AMERICAN MUSIC LOVER 


To our readers we offer any one of these fine books, indispensable to a compre- 
hensive home music library, together with a YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION to the magazine 
at a SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICE. 


Beethoven, The Creator, by Romain Rolland. Translated by Ernest Newman. 
Formerly $5.00. Now only 
Stories of the Great Operas (3 Volumes in 1 One): by Ernest Newman. 
PRI TI, UII: MI is cssssicienstiieemnndaacicleetpeouasencoseinmibaalinialaa 59 
Wagner, As Man and Artist, by Ernest Newman. Form. $2.50. Now only 
Stories of Symphonic Music, by Lawrence Gi'man. 
Formerly $2.50. Now only vonnneensp 1.00 
Great Works of Music, by Philip H. Goepp. Formerly $10.00. Now ‘only 
Music on the Air, Compiled and Edited by Hazel Gertrude Kinscella. 
Formerly $3.50. Now only : 
Richard Wagner — My Life. The complete ‘authorized edition of the revelatory 
autobiography of this musical genius. Two volumes in one; originally $5.00 
Now only. ..... Oo ae $1.89 
Brahms, by Walter Niemann. The finest study of Brahms the man, and the best 
criticism of his great musical works. Original'y $3.00. Now only ..................$1.39 
How To Understand Music, by Oscar Thompson. A practical introduction to music. 
Does not try to teach the rudiments of music but treats it from the viewpoint 
of the layman. Originally $2.75. Now only $1.29 
The Book of Musical Knowledge, by Arthur Elson. As coniplet e as any encyclopedia, 
as readable as any novel. History, technique and appreciation of music. . . 
profusely illustrated. Originally $5.00. Now only ......... $1.89 
Beethoven, by Robert Haven Shauffler. A noteworthy biography ‘of the man who 
freed music. A book that should be in every music lover's _— 
Originally $10.00. Now only 4 $1.69 
Symphony Masterpieces, by Olin Downes. The distinguished | music critic of the 
New York Times writes on symphonic music in his own inimitable manner. 
Another book that every music lover should own. 


Originally $2.75. Now only incu coinigaia epi puldisaidessinatietsdisialiledeaianinal $1.29 
@ 


Tovey's yg in Musical Analysis. Four Volumes. Each ........... 
Vol. | - Symphonies Vol. 2 - Symphonies, Variations and Orchestra Polyphony. 
Vol. 3 - Concertos. Vol. 4 - Illustrative Music. 


Just add the price of the book or books you want and the —- 
yearly subscription of $2.50 to the magazine ‘ : : 


THEN DEDUCT 20%, 
= 


Subscribers who have already sent in their subscription and wish any of the books may procure 
them by communicating with the BOOK DEPARTMENT, care of 


THE AMERICAN MUSIC LOVER 
12 EAST 22nd STREET te NEW YORK CITY 
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the correspondence this past month endorsing 
our service of technical as well as musical ad- 
vice for our subscribers. May we repeat our 
suggestion of last month, that those seeking 
advice devise their letters so that each ques- 
tion is numbered. As we are the recipients of 
a considerab’'e amount of correspondence, it 
is difficult for us to rewrite each question that 
we strive to answer as well as the answer. We 
are certain our readers will understand this 
request. We can assure them that we are 
anxious to assist them to the best of our abili- 
ties at all times. 
% 

letters on 
liave a 


The contest for the three best 
“Why Should Every 
Library closed on June 15. The 
it was much larger than we expected. To date, 
the judges have not been able to read all the 
letters. The winners will be chosen shortly, 
and their names and winning letters will be 
published in the \ugust issue. 


Le me Record 


response to 


In the Popular Vein 


Horace Van Norman 


AAAA Rendezvous Time m Paris, and Is 
It Possible? Tommy Dorsey and his Or- 
chestra. Victor 262064. 

M@ This pair of tunes is from the current 

Shubert musical hit, Streets ‘of Paris, and 

from the newly-formed songwriting 
\l Dubin and Jimmy McHugh. Both 

numbers show the slick proficiency which 1s 
only to be expected from a veteran pair like 
Dubin and McHugh. Irom the days of the 
first great Blackbirds score (one of the finest 
musical show them all) down to 
the present, McHugh has been turning out 
superior tunes with little or no fanfare. It 
appears that some people have a penchant for 
acquiring publicity and others have not. Mc- 
Hugh is obviously in the latter category. He 
just grinds out hit after hit while the other 
boys are busily engaged in having themselves 
referred to in public print as present-day Gil- 
berts and Sullivans. These two numbers are 
both headed for hitdom, we suspect, and Dor- 
sey s performances of them here 
able if a bit formula-ridden. 

AANA South American Iay, and Peer 
Gynt Suite. Ray Noble and his Orchestra. 
Brunswick 8390. 

@ South American Way is another tune from 

McHugl’s fine score for Streets of Paris and 

provides Noble with the opportunity for one 
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THE FRIENDS OF ‘ 
RECORDED MUSIC 


A Seciety Sponsored by 


THE AMERICAN MUSIC LOVER 


Mi The records issued by this society can be pro- 
cured through ali music stores. Membership in 
the society costs $2.75 a year, and includes a sub- 
scription to the magazine. It permits the mem- 
ber to purchase his records at $1.75 either direct 
from the society or through his own dealer, in- 
stead of $2.00 which is the price of the records 
to non-members. Postage will be charged on all 
orders under $10.00. 


FRANCAIX: Sonatire 
by Josef Gingold 


(1934). Dise 25. Played 

(violin) and Iyiza Elman 
(piano). 

BUSONI: Sonatina (ad usum infantis). Dise 23. 

BUSONI: Sonatina. (In Diem Nativitatis Christi 
MVMXVII). Disc 24. 

30th played by Michael] Zadora 

SCRIABINE: Piano Sonata No. 4 in F sharp 
major, Opus 30. Katherine Ruth Heyman. 
Dise 20. 

CLEMENTI: Piano Sonata in B flat Major, Opus 
17. No. 2 (3 sides); HAESSLER: Grande Gigue 
(1 side); Arthur Loesser. Dises 21-22. 

HAYDN: Sonata in F major (No. 20 in Peter’s 
Edition). Arthur Loesser. Dise 19. 

BRAHMS: Piano Sonata No. 2 in F sharp minor, 
Opus 2. Arthur Loesser. Discs 15, 16 and 17. 

CLEMENTI: Piano Sonata in G minor, Op. 50, 
No. 3 (Didone Abbandone). Arthur Loesser. 
Dises 13 and 14. 

CHARLES T. GRIFFES: Piano Sonata. Harri- 
son Potter. Discs 10 and 11. 

ERNEST BLOCH: Five Sketches in Sepia. 
rison Potter. Dise 12. 

BOCCHERINI: String Quartet in A major. Opus 
33, No. 6. 

Played by Kreiner Quartet. Discs 1 and 2 


Har- 


Board for The Friends of 

Recorded Music 

CARL ENGEL — LEE PATTISON 
ALBERT STOESSEL 


CARLETON SPRAGUE SMITH 


If your dealer does not have any of the above 
records, arraigemenis can be made to hear any 
of them in which you are interested by writ- 
ing to THE AMERICAN MUSIC LOVER, 12 
East 22nd Street, New York City. 
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if the most fascinating arrangements he has 
A languid, drowsy, 
tropical sort of tune, Noble vives it an atmos- 
pherically intriguing setting slightly remini- 
scent of his superb Moon of Manakoora ar- 
rangement of two vears ago, even though it 
doesnt have a great deal of respect for the 
melodic line. 


AAA Stairway to the Stars, and You Don't 
Know How Much You Can Suffer. Way 
IXkyser and his Orchestra. Brunswick 8361. 


M Stairway to the Stars is a pop-song version 
of Matty Malneck’s Park Avenue Fantasie, an 
inevitable procedure after the phenomenal suc- 
cess of its companion number, Deep Purple. 
This, we believe, stands an almost equally 
good chance of reaching a conspicuous place 
on the Hit Parade and if all performances of 
it were as tasteful aud musicianly as this one 
by Kyser, one could bear the thought of its 
coming popularity with equanimity. Kyser 
is capable of doing undeniably fine work on 
a tune that merits that sort ot treatment, and 
despite his ferociously bad air program, which 
we choose to believe is just a bad dream and 
doesn't really happen every Friday night, his 
is definitely one of the ranking bands as of 
oday. The particularly fine vocal of Harry 
Jabbitt is a great help here, also. The other 
ide is wholly deplorable. 


AAA Yours for a Song, and Blue Evening. 
Hal Kemp and his Orchestra. Victor 26247. 


M Dana Suesse is by all odds the most talented 
of American woman songwriters and her num- 
bers appear all too infrequently. It's a pleasure, 
to welcome her Yours for a Song, from the 
\quacade at the World’s Fair, as one of the 
likeliest of the current tune crop. The melody 
is cribbed (a little) from one of the Strauss 
waltzes but who is Miss Suesse to take a 
back seat when every other songwriter in the 
world is doing his best to prove that there’s 
nothing new under the sun, melodically speak- 
ing. Kemp's treatment is extremely skillful. 


AAAA Souvenir, and Flight of the Bumble- 
Bee. Matty Malneck and his Orchestra. 
Brunswick 8396. 


W@ The most refreshing and original of the 
newer novelty swing ensembles is the Matty 
Malneck combine. A very small group which 
consists principally of Malneck’s fiddling and 
Manny Klein's trumpeting, it makes up in 
sheer virtuosity what it lacks in numbers. You 
don't know what “virtuosity” on the trumpet 
«means, incidentally, until you've heard the 
fantastically clean and rapid playing that 
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Guide 


OF THE NATION'S MOST RELIABLE 
DEALERS 








LOS ANGELES, California 
Birkel-Richardson Co. 
730 West 7th Street 
LOS ANGELES, California 
Gateway to Music 
3305 Wilshire Boulevard 
SAN FRANCISCO, California 
Sherman, Clay & Co. 
Kearney and Sutter Streets 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Bloomfield Music Shop 
523 — 13 Street, N. W. 
CHICAGO, Illinois 
Cable Piano Company 
Wabash and Jackson 





CHICAGO, Illinois 
Lyon & Healy 
Wabash at Jackson Boulevard 


INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana 
L. S. Ayres & Co. 
1-15 Washington Street 
INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana 
Pearson Co., Inc. 
128 N. Pennsylvania Street 
BALTIMORE, Maryland 
The G. Fred Kranz Music Co. 
327 North Charles Street 


BOSTON, Massachusetts 
The Boston Music Company 
116 Boylston Street 
BOSTON, Massachusetts 


M. Steinert & Sons 
162 Boylston Street 





Worcester Springfield 


CAMBRIDGE, Massachusetts 

Briggs and Briggs 
1270 Massachusetts Avenue 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minnesota : 
Paul A. Schmitt Music Co. 

77 South 8th Street 

KANSAS CITY, Missouri F 
Jenkins Music Co. 
1217 Walnut Street 
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Klein indulges in here. Long known as one 
of the brass royalty, his work with the Mal- 
neck group will probably bring him the public 
recognition that is long past due. <A _ highly 
agile and skillful accordion is also helpful in 
this combination. 


AAA Baby, Won't You Please Come Home, 
and Aint 1 Good to You. Don Redman and 


his Orchestra. Victor 262066. 


@ The name of Don Redman has been absent 
from the record lists for a shamefully long 
time and his recent Bluebird and Victor re- 
leases are of a quality to make his compara- 
tive obscurity of recent years seem as unpar- 
donable as it is mysterious. One of the most 
thoroughly talented of all colored musicians, 
his versatility covers a top-rank rating as sax- 
ophonist. arranger, composer and leader, not 
to mention a very appealing if modest talent 
as a vocalist. These two numbers are ones 
that he first rode to fame on a decade or more 
ago and their reappearance now in new ar- 
rangements are welcome reminders of his 
length of service in the musical wars. There 
is a smooth, mellifluous, eminently listenable 
quality to his work that is entirely distinctive 
as far as colored bands are concerned and we 
hope it will be a conspicuous feature on discs 
for some time to come. 


AAA I Gotta Right to Sing the Blues, and 
Yankee Doodle. Jack Teagarden and his 
Orchestra. Brunswick 8397. 


M@ Jack Teagarden’s new band is definitely 
to be counted upon to compete smartly for 
top honors among the newer crop of hot bands. 
Teagarden is now, as ever, incomparably the 
finest of all trombonists and no record that 
has a chorus by him can be wholly bad, but 
apparently Teagarden has been wise enough 
to construct for himself a band of solid indi- 
vidual merit and his arrangements, of which 
Van Epps Yankee Doodle, here, is an excel- 
lent example, are of the best. There's a dazz- 
ling two-piano passage that sounds like two 
Bob Zurkes but is immensely effective and the 
whole thing “goes” terrifically. The reverse 
is, of course, Jack's theme song and a number 
that has been inevitably identified with him 
since the original Goodman recording for Col- 
umbia. : 


AAA Its the Same the Whole World Over, 
and Theres Nae Luck Aboot the Hoose. 
Ella Logan. Brunswick 8364. 


M@ These are highly diverting and stimulating 
efforts by the original Scotch-swinger of them 
all, Ella Logan. The former is a lusty bar- 
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room ballad of obscure but almost surely d 

reputable origin which Miss Logan has clean 4 
up considerably, she assures us, for home con- 
sumption. It still has a certain earthy, as well 
as convivial, quality which is extremely fetch- 
ing, to put it mildly, and La Logan projects 
it with all the delicacy of a discharge of T. 


‘ie # 


\A London Bridge Is Falling Down, and 
Norwegian Dance. “Eddy Duchin and his 
Orchestra. Lrunswick 8386. 


HM These are good examples of everything ar- 
rangements of this sort ought not to be. Dull, 
soggy, monctonous, they are the work of a 
man who has no feeling for swing and who 
should thus avoid it like the plague and con- 
fine himself to the society stuff that he does 
so surpassingly well. 


OTHER CURRENT POPULAR 
RECORDINGS OF MERIT 


(The following are rated from quality of petformance 
regardless of record quality.) 
AAA—Little Prown Jug, and Pavanne, Glenn 

Miller and his Orchestra. Bluebird B-10286. 
\AA—Savoy Blues, and Me and Brother Bill. 
Louis Armstrong and his Orchestra. Decca 
23538. 
AAA-—-Twelfth Street Rag, and Jump for me. 
Count Basie and his Orchestra. Vocalion 
4886. 


AAA—Drink To Me Only With Thine Eyes, 


and nitras Dance. John Kirby and his 
Orchestra. Vocalion 4890. 
AAA—Jgloo, and I'm Forever Blowing Bub- 
bles. The Merry Maes. Decca 2506. 
AAA—-Blues Upstairs, and Blues Downstairs. 


Woody Herman. Decca 2508. 

AAA—LEmbraceable You, and Ain't Misbe- 
havin’. Bobby Hackett and his Orchestra. 
Vocalion 4877. 

AA—-Midweek Function, and I Never Knew. 
Charlie Barnet and his Orchestra. Bluebird 
3-10285., 

AA—IVhen the Red, Red Robin Comes Bob, 
Bob, Bobbin’ Along, and Them There Eyes. 
Decca 2537. 

AA--—I Surrender Dear, and It Must Be True. 
Bing Crosby. Decca 2535. 

AA—Jumpin’ At the Savoy, and We'd Rather 
Jump Than Swing. Al Cooper's Savoy Sul- 
tans. Decca 2526. 

AA—No Soap, and Swingin’ on Lenox Ave- 
nue. Erskine Hawkins and his Orchestra. 
Bluebird B-10292. 

AA Chew Chew, Chew, and Brees’ Along 
IVith the Breese. The Smoothies, Blue- 
bird B-10295, 
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ST. LOUIS, Missouri 
Aeolian Company of Missouri 
1004 Olive Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Bloomfield's Music Store 
118 East 14th Street 








NEW YORK CITY 
Center Music Store 
RCA Bldg., Rockefeller Center 
NEW YORK CITY 
The Elaine Music Shop 
8 East 46th Street (one flight up) 





NEW YORK CITY ; 
Mortimer H. Fogel 
118 Liberty Street 





NEW YORK CITY 
The Gramophone Shop 
18 East 48th Street 
NEW YORK CITY a 
Haynes - Griffin 
373 Madison Avenue, at 46th St. 








NEW YORK CITY 
Liberty Music Shop 
450 Madison Avenue, at 50th St. 


NEW YORK CITY 


National Music Shop 
220 West 23rd Street 





NEW YORK CITY 


New York Band Instrument Co. 
111 East 14th Street 
1166 Sixth Avenue 
Brooklyn . . . 25 Flatbush Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Rabson's Record Shop 
100 West 5éth Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
Schirmer, Inc. 
3 East 43rd Street 











NEW YORK CITY 
Harry Sultan's Record Shop 
26 East 23rd Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
Sun Radio Company 
212 Fulton Street 








NEW YORK CITY 
Vesey Music Shop 
50 Church Street 











RICHMOND HILL, N. Y. 
International Records Agency 
P. O. Box 171 (Mail orders only) 
CINCINNATI, Ohio 
The Willis Music Co. 
137 West 4th Street 
CLEVELAND, Ohio 
G. Schirmer Music Co. 
43-45 The Arcade 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
H. Royer Smith Co. 
10th and Walnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
The Record Shop 
247 South (5th Street 


PITTSBURGH, Pa. Cony tae 
C. C. Mellor Co. 
604 Wood Street 








READING, Pa. 
Wittich's 
635 Penn Street 
CHARLESTON, W. Va. 
Galparin Music Co. 
17 Capitol Street 


MILWAUKEE, Wis. 
Helen Gunnis Record Shop 
226 East Mason Street 





LONDON, W. C. 2, England 
Rimington, Van Wyck, Ltd. 
42/43 Cranborn Street 
All shops listed in the Record Buyers’ Guide 
are fully endorsed by The AMERICAN MUSIC 
LOVER and are equipped to take excellent 
care of your record requirements. 











‘te Gramophone 


Edited by 


COMPTON MACKENZIE and 
CHRISTOPHER STONE 


—an independent magazine devoted to the in- 
terest of the gramophone user. 

—reviews month by month every record issued 
by the British companies. 

—contains literary contributions, biographies, 
translations and technical articles. 


Annual Subscription $3.50 
Write for a Specimen Copy 


10a, Soho Square, London, W. I. 
England 














Monthly Auction Sheets A New Way to Keep 
of Rare, Cut-Out 


Recordings 


YOUR 


MAGAZINES 


Subscription Yearly 25 Cents | asa 


Also a‘ special list of cut-out vocal selections at 
direct sale is available. Artists include the biggest | REFERENCE 
names. Records are priced at 35c, 50c, and 75c. ‘A | 
free copy sent upon request. Please include a self BOOK 
addressed stamped envelope. 


We ave prepared to sell at reasonable commission | 
rare vocal records and old catalogues. Write ad- | To meet the desire of our readers for a method of preserving 
dress below. | copies of magazines, we offer this new PERIODICAL binder. 
| Simple to use, just a the magazine is filed, any copy 
Discontinued IRCC and HRS releases are carried poy pte or oes. tar ae disturbing the others. A 
in stock, and there remain a few copies of THE | handsomely grained, gold embossed, strongly constructed, full 
RECORD COLLECTORS’ GUIDE, price $1, postpaid. | metal-back binder that is a really fine addition to any desk or 
| library table. 


The AMERICAN | SENT POSTPAID IN THE U. S. FOR $1.50 
RECORD COLLECTORS' EXCHANGE | WITH SUBSCRIPTION $1.25 


235 EAST Sist STREET NEW YORK N.Y. | THE AMERICAN MUSIC LOVER 
. ° | 12 Base 22nd Street New York, N. Y. 











THE MUSICAL QUARTERLY 


$3.00 a Year CARL ENGEL, Editor 75¢ a Copy 
July, 1939 Volume XXV, No. 3 


JOHN KNOWLES PAINE ee M. A. DeWolfe Howe (Boston) 
VICTOR HARTMANN AND MODESTE MUSORGSKY Alfred Frankenstein (San Francisco} 
ORIGINS OF THE LYRIC THEATRE IN SPAIN Gilbert Chase (New York) 
THE HIGH LIGHTS OF FRENCH OPERA COMIQUE ....... omunununMaurice Cauchie (Paris) 
THE "HOWLING SECONDS" OF THE LOMBARDS a ..ukenest Ferand (New York) 
CARNIVAL SONGS AND THE ORIGINS OF THE 

INTERMEZZO GIOCOSO ...... immune ederico Ghisi (Florence) 
GUSTAVE CHARPENTIER ......... Res SOP Oe Kathleen O'Donnell Hoover (New York) 
AIRS FROM A PYRENEAN VALLEY ........ ee 3 Violet Alford (Bristol, England) 
Cores CHRGUNCAE ..sn Paul Rosenfeld (New York) 


QUARTERLY BOOK-LIST VIEWS AND REVIEWS QUARTERLY RECORD-LIST 


“By far the most important of the American periodicals from the point of view of musical 
scholarship is the Musical Quarterly. It is a serious review, cosmopolitan in character, and has 
published valuable contributions from most of the leading writers of music in Europe and 
America.” —Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians 





Published By 
G. SCHIRMER, Inc. : 3 East 43rd Street, New York City 
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